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“Superior for All Classes of Firing” 


HIS statement sums up in a few words the experiences of police organi- 
zations with U. S. cartridges. It was taken from the following letter re- 
ceived by us from the Seattle police (whose team won first place in the 1924- 
1925 N. R. A. Indoor Police Team Match): “After a thorough try-out of all 
makes, in calibers from .22 to .45, it was decided that U. S. ammunition 
is superior for all classes of firing. We have used U. S. exclusively for all 


our matches and for practice.” 


The police of many cities, as well as state and private police organiza- 
tions, are finding U. S. cartridges eminently satisfactory. That this is so, 
is borne out by the numerous testimonials received by us. Several others 


are printed in the column to the right. 


At Camp Perry last year, no less than seventy-five per cent of all prize- 
winners, in the pistol and revolver matches where commercial ammunition 
was allowed, used U. S. cartridges. Some of the other important pistol and 
revolver matches in which U. S. cartridges have figured prominently are 


listed below: 


N. R. A. MATCHES 


Indoor Police Pistol Team Match 
lst—Beattle Police .......cccccccces 2578 
2nd—Delaware & Hudson R. R. Police. .2369 


Indoor Police Pistol Championship 


Match 
(First 15 places won with U.S. Cartridges.) 
lst—G. W. Perry, Seattle, Wash...... 529 
2nd—S. J. Jorgenson, Seattle, Wash... 520 
3rd—M. C. Short, Seattle, Wash....... 515 
Indoor Free Pistol Match 
1st—E. Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio..... 562 
2nd—C. R. Burdette, Baltimore...... 544 


Slow-Fire Tyro Pistol Match 


Jst—V. W. Wilbur, Springfield, Mass.. 561 
2nd—T. A. Monahan, Springfield, Mass. 553 
3rd—D. F. Layton, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 538 
4th—H. Russ, Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 520 
5th—H. M. Van Sleem, Gastonia, N.C.. 513 
6th—E. W. Davis, Cambridge, Mass... 512 
7th—Geo. F’. Ream, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 512 
8th—J. Barlow, Halstead, Kan........ 500 
9th—F. L. Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 489 
10th—Harry Frohm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 485 


Individual Gallery Pistol Champion- 
ship 
1st—C. J. Moore, Bristol, Conn....... 569 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


111 Broadway 


Individual Slow-Fire Pistol Match 
lst—Eric Johnson, Ardmore, Okla..... 558 
2nd—F. W. Wilbur, Springfield, Mass.. 5 
3rd—T. A. Monahan, Springfield, Mass.. 5 
Gallery Pistol Team Championship 
1st—Company ‘“H,”” 160th Infantry, 
Calif.. N. G. Pistol Team, Pasadena, 
MIND scab otal caih- Wiad Takes Wa ee ash leas hohe 2641 


NORTHWESTERN INTERNA- 
TIONAL MATCHES 


5? 
42 


Team Match 
l[st—Seattle Police Team............. 1434 
U. S. REVOLVER ASSOCIATION 
MATCHES 


20-Yard Team Match 


1st—Springfield Rifle & Revolver Club.1214 

(In making this score, team broke world’s 
record it shot in 1924—also with U. S. am- 
munition. 


Tyro Slow-Fire Pistol Match 
1st—J. W. Aitkens, Nekoma, Okla..... 393 
3rd—J. L. Wiggins, Luther, Okla..... 385 

Tyro Timed-Fire Pistol Match 
lst—W. F. Coultas, Iowa City, Iowa.. 382 

20-Yard Individual Match 


1st—C. A. Price, Springfield Club.... 248 
(Mr. Price broke world’s record of his 

team-mate, Dr. I. R. Calkins, which also was 

established with U. S. ammunition.) 


New York, N. Y. 





What Police Say About 


US Ammunition 


Prefer US to Any Other 


“Pistol teams of this department use and pre- 
fer U. S. .88 S. & W. Special to any other am- 
munition.”—Jens. K. Jensen, Chief of Dela- 
ware & Hudson R. R. Police. 


Uniform and Powerful 


“I wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
for the special pains that you took to expedite 
the various orders of ammunition which our 
bureau used the past season. And I want to 
compliment you on the accuracy and relia- 
bility of your .388 Special Revolver ammuni- 
tion. After using 400,000 rounds of this am- 
munition we found same to be uniform, accu- 
rate, and powerful.”—Harry Edwards, Lieu- 
tenant and Drillmaster, Bureau of Police, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Satisfactory in All Respects 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend 
your ammunition. Our department has used 
many thousand rounds of same in revolver 
practice. It has always given satisfaction in 
every respect. We also used in in pistol team 
matches at Camp Perry, Ohio.”—Lieut. J. P. 
Downs, Police Department, Baltimore, Md. 


Accurate and Reliable 


“This department has been using the United 
States Cartridge Company’s ammunition dur- 
ing the past three years. We have found it 
accurate and reliable—both of which quali- 
ties are absolutely essential in ammunition 
used by police officers.,—Lynn G. Adams, 
Supt., Pennsylvania State Police. 


Dependable and Satisfactory 


“Permit me to take this occasion to commend 
you on the excellent results that we have had 
with United States Cartridge Company’s am- 
munition. We have found it most dependable 
and satisfactory. During the target season 
just passed, Trooper Schwartz of this organ- 
ization established a new record (average of 
97.14%) over the Regular Army Course with 
your ammunition. Knowing that this must 
prove gratifying to you, it affords me addi- 
tional pleasure of being able to bring it to 
your attention."—H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
Col. and Supt. New Jersey State Police. 
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OLT'S new protective feature 
for city and state police 





| 2-inch | quicker “draw” 

| shorter easier carrying 

| barrel greater accessibility 
means | more confidence 


A Metropolitan Police Chief 
suggested this practical idea 


EAE DSA DY TRAST CNY 


For the greater safety of detectives, 
plain clothes men, special officers, etc. 
for “close quarters’ and winter service 





" Colt’s Police Positive Special 
(With 2in. barrel) 


“Colt’s Army Special Revolver 


(With 4 in. barrel) 


RNR RCN EET 


SENET 





The call for a short-barreled, compact and powerful arm 
which can be easily drawn or shot from the coat side 
pocket when there’s not time to draw the regulation holster 
model, is met by this ready arm. It has all the character- 
istics of the popular Colt Police Positive Special, including 
the Colt Positive Lock, which prevents accidental dis- 
charge. Slides easily in and out of overcoat or coat side 
Surprisingly accurate 
for a ‘close quarters” quick action revolver. A life-saver 
in a “jam” with desperate characters. 


pocket or other convenient place. 


A powerful shooting arm of medium weight extremely 
popular with police and constabulary. This is the arm 
recently adopted by the New York City Police according 
to a recent ruling. Uniformly consistent and dependable, 
the Colt Army Special was used by the four leading police 
teams at the 1925 Camp Perry matches, all of whom bet- 
tered the 1924 scores and established new records. The 
Army Special has the Colt Positive Lock, making the arm 
safe as well as easy to handle. It will not discharge from 
a fall, blow or hammer-slip when cocking. Has special 
non-glare sights. 


Either arm handles the powerful caliber .38 cartridge 


of the flat-point Colt Special type. 
with Checked Walnut Stocks. 


Finish—Full blued, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


PHIL. B. BEKEART, Pacific Coast Representative 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


SINCE 1836 the ARM of LAW and ORDER 
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You can sleep outdoors in perfect comfort 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


“You have the best light-weight bag made.” 
Fordyce. 


—Dr. C. P 
Scientifically Correct 
Made like the fur of an 
animal, it retains the body 
heat, but not the moisture. 
No dead air spaces to be- 
come foul or soaked, as 
in a closely woven or 
filled fabric. $25 

Weighs about 5 Ibs 


Mirakel 5x Prism Bin- 

oculars; genuine Jena; 
a 
sighs onl 

g = "$25.00 

High Grade Imported and 

Domestic Shotguns and 


Rifles. 

Camping, Hunting, 
ing, Engineering, 
ing Equipment. 


Hensoldt Rifle Telescopes; 
Binoculars; Portable Mi 
croscopes. 

Let us furnish extimates 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 25Weye",S* 


New York 


Tour- 
Explor- 








We allow a fair price for high grade shotguns 
and revolvers, Microscopes and Cameras in trade 


telescopes. 
Carl 


lenses, binoculars and 
Eastman and others; 


on cameras, 
Complete line of Ica, 


Zeiss Goerz, Hensoldt, Busch, Lemaire and all 
makes prism binoculars. NATIONAL CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Est. 1914. 
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partment. 


SOLON 


OHIO RIFLE—Harrisburg 


LONG BEACH, 


FUTURE MATCH SCHEDULES 


Clubs are invited to list their matches in this de- 
Notices must reach the AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN two weeks before publication date. 


SPRINGS, WIS.—Thirty caliber. Range, 
five miles northeast of Solon Springs. Small-bore 
range, one-half mile west of Cosgrove Hotel, in 
Solon Springs. 


Range, 14 miles south- 
west of Columbus, Ohio, on CCC Highway, State 
Route 3. Small bore. 


CALIF.—For details communicate 
with C. M. Counts, Elks Club, Long Beach, Calif. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON—Shooting every week. 
Visiting riflemen or pistol shots should commu- 
nicate with C. C. Finn, 323 Coleman Bldg., Seat- 
tie, Wash. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE LEAGUE— 


Lincoln; U. S. 


July 24: Ames vs. Reading, at 

M. A. A. vs. Arlington, at Beverly; Lynn vs. 
Framingham, at Wakefield. Address communica- 
tions to W. A. Fenwick, secretary Ames_ Rifle 
Club. 8 Mechanic Street, North Easton, Mass., 
or George G. Colby, Arlington Rifle Club, 57 
High Street, Medford, Mass., or A. M. Dow, Brain- 
tree Guards Association Rifle Club, Braintree, 
Mass., or Alfred W. Bigwood, Framingham Rifle 


Club, 121 Elm Street, Framingham, Mass., or Ar- 
thur I. Neagles, Lynn Rifle and Revolver Club, 54 
Elm Street, Lynn, Mass., or H. A. Mosher, Middle- 
sex Rifle Club, 251 Robbins Street, Waltham, Mass., 
or Chester A. Putnam, Reading Rifle and Re- 
volver Club, 319 Main Street, Reading, Mass., or 
Frank E. Thissell, U. S. M. A. A. Gun Club, care 
of United Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly, Mass. 


STEUBENVILLE RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB, 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO—Shooting July 18, 25, 
August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, September 5, 12, 19, 


26, October 3, 10, 17. For program and details 
apply to W. Russell O'Neill, 1319 Oregon Avenue, 


Steubenville, Ohio. 

SALT LAKE RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH (Shoots on Fort 
Douglas range)—July 18, Regular Army Quaiifi- 
eation Course; August 1, Charles Sales, Interna- 
tional State Championship shoot, 300 yards, any 
rifle, iron sights, international target; August 8, 
Harry Waters Long Range Championship, 600 


yards, any rifle, any sights, B target and V ring; 
August 15, members’ match, shot over army A 
course; August 22, practice, 1,000 yards, any rifle, 
any sights; August 29, practice, 300 yards, Inter- 
national target; September 4, 5, 6, State Shoot, 
individual championship, qualification and team 
matches; September 12, practice, 300 yards, tar- 
get A; September 19, practice, 600 yards; Sep- 
tember 26, practice, 1,000 yards. For further in- 
formation write R. Wipprecht, secretary, 630 Third 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FRANKFORD ARSENAL RIFLE CLUB—July 18, 
all comers, service rifle, bobbing target; Au- 
gust 7, .22 pistol or revolver; September 26, 
Army qualification, Course D; October 2, 50 
yards, Club Championship matches; October 10, 
100 yards, Club Championship matches; Octo- 
ber 24, 200 yards, Club Championship Matches; 


October 31, 600 yards Chib Championship; Novem- 
ber 21, (a.m.) turkey shoot, pistol or revolver; (p. 
m.) turkey shoot, service rifle; grand aggregate 


provision for clubs and individuals completing 
series; December 23 (indoors), 50 yards, turkey 
shoot, .22 cal. rifle. 


WILKINSBURG (PA.) RIFLE CLUB—July 17, 
Swiss match, 100 yards, prone; July 24, ground- 
hog shoot; July 31, N. R.A. qualification; August 
7, running deer; August 14, chicken shoot; August 
21, rapid fire, 300 yards; August 28, N. R. A. 
qualification; September 11, rising bear; Septem- 
ber 18, 300 yards, prone; September 25, 200 
yards, kneeling and sitting; October 2, running 
deer; October 9, novelty match; October 23, clay 
pigeon match, 100 yards, offhand, any rifle; Octo- 


ber 30, Williidm Tell match. This club will hold 
pistol matches every Saturday from June 5 to 
October 30 inclusive. Range at Old Dream City 


Park, on the Verona car line, a few minutes from 
W ilkinsburg. M. J. Laughlin, 1125 Hill Avenue, 
Wilkinsburg, Secretary. 


FORT SHERIDAN, ILL. (27 miles from Chicago) — 
Shooting every Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 
For information apply to Capt. William Purdy, 
Hamilton Club, Chicago. 


AMERICAN RECORD MATCH 
200 yards. July 10 
entry, $2.00; team 


NINTH ANNUAL 
—Fifty shots, standing, at 
to August 15. Individual 


entry, $5.00. Ames Faculty Rifle Club, A‘fred K. 
Friedrich, Secretary, 101 N. Russell Avenue, Ames, 
Iowa. 

ALLENTOWN, PA., NORTH END ROD AND 
GUN CLUB—Small-bore matches August 1. Lib- 
eral pries. Details from Albert K. Hoppes, Ger- 


mansville, Pa. 


34 
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Loading Tools 


410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges 


Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West 5th Street 





King’s Rifleite 
Shooting 







'RIFLEITE OWNERS 


will tell you in any discussion about clear shooting 
vision that there are all sorts of shooting glasses, 
but only one that is best. You know it—it’s 
Rifleite. Clearer and steadier vision and eye 
comfort, too. 


Catalogue will te!l you everything about Rifleite. 
and why it is worth your while to address 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL COMPANY 
Department AR Cleveland, Ohio 








The plant and organization of the 
John A. Brashear Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, recognized for over forty 
years as the leader in the manufac- 
ture of the finest astronomical instru- 
ments, has been taken over by J. W. 
Fecker, and after June Ist we will be 
located in Pittsburgh, where the 
manufacture of Fecker telescopes, 
mountings, and spotting scopes will 
be carried on. 


J. W. FECKER 


1954 Perrysville Avenue, 
Observatory Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Use MARBLES Oil 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil dissolves residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. Acts instantly —stops 


corrosive action—removes and prevents rust and cuts off dirt and 
gum. It'sa perfect polish as well as a lubricant. Extensively 


2-02. bottle 35c; 6oz. can6Se = Postage 


Catalog 


used in the army 
10c extra. Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. 
of Marble’s 60 specialties free Sample Oil Free. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFC. CO., 502 Deite Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Wilmington, Del. 
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N. R. A. Acts to Aid Police Shooting 


By Brig. Gen. M. A. Reckord 


ASH prizes, gold, silver and bronze medals and qualification dec- 
C orations have been resorted to by the National Rifle Association 

in an effort to co-operate with police authorities in the develop- 
ment of pistol marksmanship among policemen. Six events have 
been announced todate, especially for officers of the law. These 
events include two Police Pistol Team Matches, one fired :ndoors 
and one outdoors, two National Individual Police Championships, 
one for the indoor ranges and one for the outdoor, one National Po- 
lice Sweepstakes Match for cash prizes and one Standard Police 
Pistol Qualification Course for which suitable decorations are awarded 
for the grades of Marksman, Sharpshooter and Expert Pistol Shot. 
In the qualification course the awards consist of either medallic ‘n- 
signia somewhat similar to the Army Pistol Qualification decorations 
or woven cuff brassards to be sewn on the left sleeve. Either iype 
of decoration will be used, depending on the desires of the particular 
department whose men are shooting the course. 

It is not necessary for an officer to obtain leave of absence and 
to go to the trouble of traveling to some distant point in order to 
participate in any of these events. The arrangements are such that 
entries are made by mail and on receipt at headquarters of the N. R. 
A., targets necessary for the firing of the event are mailed the shooter. 
He fires at any time best suiting him within certain limits. doing his 
shooting in the presence of three witnesses approved by the Associa- 
tion. These witnesses then certify on the targets that the conditions 
of the match have been complied with, and the targets are returned 
to Washington where they are officially scored, the final results tabu- 
lated and the prizes mailed the winners. 

Realizing that one of the greatest problems confronting the aver- 
age department is to find money enough to purchase ammunition for 
practice, the N. R. A. has departed from a time-honored policy in the 
case of the police officers. In postal matches it has always been the 
custom to award medals only. A new police pistol match has been 
added to the N. R. A. Program, however, which it is felt will offer 
enough inducement in the form of hard cash to encourage the police- 
men to invest a little of their own money in practice ammunition 
where the department doesn’t have funds available for this purpose. 
This match provides a cash prize of $50 to the winner, $25 to second 
place, $10 for third, fourth and fifth places. $5 for sixth to tenth 
places and $2.50 for each fifth place below tenth, that is, afteenth, 
twentieth, etc. 

This additional award of $2.50 for every fifth place is being made 
in order to encourage patrolmen and others who may realize that 
they are not quite good enough shots to win first place, but who 
nevertheless will have an opportunity to win a $2.50 place, even 
though they may finish last in the match. The conditions of this 
event are given below: 

Open to: Any duly appointed police officer of any city, county, 
State, industrial organization or express messenger, or mail 
clerks regularly armed with the pistol or revolver. 

Arm: Any pistol or revolver, caliber .32 or larger, barrel length 


not exceeding 6 inches, open sights suitable for holster wear. 
Course: Twenty shots, slow fire—Standard American 20-yard tar- 


2 
°o 


UW 


get. Ten shots, timed fire, fired in 2 strings of 5 shots each, 
time limit 20 seconds for each string—Standard American 20- 
yard target. Ten shots, rapid fire, fired in 2 strings of 5 shots 
each, time limit 10 seconds per string—Colt Silhouette target, 
using killing zones. 

Distance: All firing will be at 15 yards, indoor or outdoors. 

Entry fee: $1.00, which includes all necessary targets. Each com- 
petitor may enter a maximum of three times. The highest score 
of each competitor will be applied to the match. This will per- 
mit officers who believe they can improve their scores to try a 
second and third time, only their highest score being counted. 

Where fired: On the home range of the competitor. 

When fired: Any time between August 15 and September 30. 

Witnesses: All firing must be done in the presence of three wit- 
nesses nominated by the competitor and approved by the N. R. 
A. before entry is accepted. Whenever possible, at least one of 
these witnesses will be an officer of the department or a com- 
missioned officer of the National Guard or Regular Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps. 

Entries: Entries will be made by mail or wire and must be re- 
ceived in Washington not later than September 15. 

Duties of Witnesses: Witnesses must, before firing is started, 
make certain that the conditions of the match are thoroughly 
understood. Write this office if necessary. They will measure 
the range and ascertain that the distance is 15 yards from the 
face of the target to the firing point. They will ascertain that 
the gun to be used is in accordance with requirements. They 
will appoint one of their number to act as N. R. A. judge. The 
judge will act as official timer. He will be furnished with a 
police whistle to be used in signalling “Commence Firing” and 
“Cease Firing.” Any target on which a shot has been fired 
after the signal “Cease Firing’ will be so marked. After firing 
is completed, the witnesses and the competitor will sign all tar- 
gets certifying that the conditions of the match have been com- 
plied with and the N. R. A. judge will then seal the targets and 
mail them to the N. R. A. 

Prizes: To the winner, $50.00 in cash. 

To the runner-up, $25.00. 

Third to fifth, $10.00. 

Sixth to tenth, $5.00. 

To every fifth place counting from tenth down, i. e., 
etc., $2.50. 

Scoring, Bulletins, and Distribution of Prizes: All scoring will be 
done by the N. R. A. A bulletin will be issued and sent to all 
competitors within 15 days after the closing of the match. Cash 
prize checks will be mailed the winners at the same time. 

Decision in the Case of Ties: In the case of total scores which 
are tied the high score will be determined first by the highest 
score at rapid fire, second by the highest score at timed fire, 
third by the highest score at slow fire. In the case of scores 
tied at any stage the highest rank will be determined by the 
fewest shots of lowest value, second by the fewest shots of next 
lowest value, ete. 


15th, 20th, 


At the present time pistol training in the various departments 

throughout the country varies all the way from nothing at all 
up to the splendid system which has been adopted in Los Angeles, 
Calif., under which all officers are required to fire for qualification 
and are given increased rates of pay when they do qualify. This 
increase amounts to three dollars per month for Marksman, five dol- 
lars for Sharpshooter and eight dollars for Expert, an increase quite 














sufficient to justify the officer in spending 
a little of his own money, if necessary, in 
order to practice. The experience of the 
Los Angeles authorities has been that this 
slightly increased expenditure for qualifica- 
tion pay for their policemen is one of the 
best investments that the city could possi- 
bly make. 

It certainly does seem a bit incongruous 
that other local city councils do not provide 
increased rates of pay for policemen quali- 
fied with the pistol which they may be called 
on to use in the defense of their lives and 
for the protection of the property of the citi- 
zens of the community at any hour of the 
day or night, in view of the fact that the 
federal government finds it profitable to pro- 
vide increased pay for qualification in the 
Army, where the soldiers are only called on 
to use their weapons in defense of the coun- 
try once in every ten to fifteen years. 

It has been the hope of the National Rifle 
Association that in adopting a national stand- 
ard for police qualifications with the pistol 
and revolver, more municipalities may be 
persuaded to adopt the qualification pay sys- 
tem. National Headquarters of the Associa- 
tion will be more than glad to co-operate with 
any police department heads who may desire 
to make the effort in their own city to obtain 
additional pay for qualified marksmen. There 
is certainly no question but that the police 
officer who knows how to shoot fast and 
straight is of more value to the city than the 
police officer who doesn’t know how to draw 
quickly or shoot straight. 

The N. R. A. Police Pistol Qualification 
Course may, of course, be adopted by any 
department without the increased pay fea- 
ture, and it is believed that the adoption of 
the course will in practically every instance 
prove the best entering wedge in an effort 
to obtain increased pay for qualification. 
There appears to be little reason to doubt 
that the award of the decorations as Marks- 
man, Sharpshooter or Pistol Expert will of 
itself be a sufficient incentive to the officers 
to cause an appreciable increase of pro- 
ficiency throughout the department in the 
handling of the pistol. 


7T HE other four events representing Na- 
tional Police Championships are very val- 
uable to the departments because they pro- 
vide the elment of competition which goes 
far to interest a man in any subject. There 
is a zest to man-to-man competition in any 
line of* endeavor which brings out the best 
effort of the competitor. A man who is 
training for the day when he hopes to enter 
and to win the National Police Gallery Cham- 
pionship is going to take a great deal more 
care and a great deal more interest in his 
shooting than the man who is merely prac- 
ticing because a department order says he 
must practice. 

A nominal entry fee is charged in all of 
these events. At the present time this fee 
hardly covers the actual cost of operating 
the matches. As larger groups of officers 
take part in these standardied shooting pro- 
grams, however, the overhead cost of con- 
ducting the matches will be decreased and 
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Zimmerman Reaining, Lead 
By H. Victorin 


IMMERMANN, the Swiss crack shot, in 
tryouts is regaining the laurels he lost 
as leading rifleman of Switzerland, when 

he finished third in the 1925 matches at St. 
Gall. He has headed the list through the 
whole series of training matches which the 
Swiss are holding in order to condition their 
marksmen for the next international match. 
He was downhearted for a time after the 
St. Gall episode, but has made a_ plucky 
come-back and gives every indication of con- 
tinuing to hold his pace toward champion- 
ship laurels. Hartmann, however, is close on 
his heels. 

The veterans, however, are finding their 
work no sinecure in the face of the showing 
made by Schweizer and Braissant, the com- 
ing crack shots of the mountain republic. 
Incidentally a “coming shot” in Switzerland 
is usually between 30 and 40 years old—and 
sometimes has white at his temples. 

Pelli, last year’s new star, has need of 
more training, apparently, as his specialty is 


last training match at Zuchwil, Solothurn, on 
May 30. Sixteen of the leading marksmen 
were invited. Rain and unfavorable light 
made shooting difficult. The shooting was 
at 300 meters. 

Scores follow: 


Zimmermann ..... 1088 Tellenbach . 1054 
Hartmann ........ 1083 Lienhard .... .1045 
Schweizer ........ 1061 .. eae 1045 
PRED occ sews 1056 OD wn e.c0 coders 1037 
a a 1055 Steffen .1066 
Berra 1054 ee 1022 

The Swiss technical committee, which is 


responsible for the training of international 
teams, is urging every man to take part in 
as many shooting feasts as possible in June 
and July. There are 29 scheduled, varying 
in duration from two days to twelve days. 
The committee is also advising persistent 
shooting off-hand. 

Early in August the team will gather for 
special training under Maj. Keller, who 
trained last year’s victorious team. 

In the 50-meter pistol matches the scores 
were as follows: 








: o Dr. Schnyder. .....522 eee 499 
shooting off-hand. PR rere 520 Ralmer ..... 489 
x ae et : . TN Peer eee -518 Balthassat .. 488 

The Swiss association held its third and ren cscs: treme eo 
the entry fees, particularly for the qualifi- Qualification: Marksman, 70 per cent. 


cation course, may be expected to be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

The National Rifle Association feels that 
there is no angle of the shooting game and 
no angle of the crime suppression movement 
which is of greater importance than the an- 
gle dealing with the subject of police pistol 
marksmanship, and we intend to bend every 
effort toward promoting such marksmanship 
and toward co-operating with all department 
heads in this direction. Suggestions and rec- 
ommendations are wanted. The co-operation 
of all concerned is needed. Officers of any 
grade who may be visiting in Washington at 
any time will be welcomed at the Headquar- 
ters of the Association, 1108 Woodward 
Building, 15th and H Streets N. W. 

The N. R. A. Police Pistol Qualification 
Course follows: 


Open to: Members of municipal; state and 
industrial police departments, to sheriffs 
and their duly appointed deputies, to 
bank guards, express messengers and to 


railway mail clerks. 
Entry Fee: $1.00. 
Range: 25 yards, indoor or outdoor. 
Targets: 50-yard Standard American for 


slow and timed fire, Colt Silhouette (man 


figure), using killing values, for quick 
fire. 

Course: Slow fire, 10 shots, 1 minute per 
shot. Timed fire, 2 strings of 5 shots 
each, 20 seconds per string, gun to be 


in holster and hands at sides until the 
command “Commence firing.” Quick 
fire, 10 shots fired singly, target exposed 
3 seconds for each shot, concealed 5 sec- 
onds between exposures. Fired from the 
“raised pistol’ position. 

Arm: Any automatic pistol or revolver, 
caliber .32 or larger, sight to be suitable 
for holster wear, barrel length not more 
than 6% inches. 

Ammunition: Any full charge. 


Sharpshooter, 80 per cent. Expert Pistol 


Shot, 90 per cent. 

Note: The course may also be fired, 
using a .22 caliber automatic pistol or re- 
volver, when the use of this arm is ap- 
proved by the Police Commissioner or chief 
concerned; provided, the necessary quali- 
fying scores will be Marksman 73 per cent, 
Sharpshooter 83 per cent, Expert Pistol 
Shot 93 per cent. 


ALLENTOWN TO HAVE BIG SHOOT 


An echo of the Eastern Small-bore Tourn- 
ament at Seagirt will be heard at Allentown, 
Pa.. on Sunday, August 1. The shoot will 
be under the auspices of the North End Rod 
and Gun Club, but will be attended gener- 
ally by most of the clubs in the vicinity as 
well as by many of the leading shots who 
were at Seagirt. Among those who probably 
will be at the shoot are McGarrity, Richards 
and Johnson, as well as the shooters who 
fire under the flag of the Frankford Arsenal 
Rifle Club. 


“BOB” THOMPSON PROTESTS 


Capt. Robt. M. Thompson, who flew in 
France as a British officer during the World 
War, telegraphed the following protest to 
the editor of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: 

“July 7.—Just read article united service 
match last issue. Take exception to re- 
marks concerning Lieut. C. E. Nordhus’ war 
record. United States naval officers should 
be exempt from mud-slinging by pip-squeak 
civilians, especially in AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
When Navy Department appointed Nordhus 
to reserve packing industry, opinion neither 
wanted nor asked for. Trust you will pub- 
lish this.” 
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Man Hunting in The Hudson’s Bay Country 


By N. H. Roberts 


This is the Seventh Story to be Published in the American Rifleman’s $200 Prize Contest 


N October 22, 1889, I left Boston en 

route for James Bay, Canada, as a spe- 

cial United States officer, to locate and 
bring back to the U. S. one George Davis 
Smith (Smith was not his real name, of 
course, but will serve here as well as his 
true name), who had in June, 1888, stolen 
$96,500, all in treasury and bank notes, from 
one of the largest wholesale lumber com- 
panies in the East and made his get-away 


successfully. I was a bookkeeper for this 
same lumber company, in the same office 
with Smith, from January to November, 


1888, knew him intimately and could possi- 
tively identify him by a long white scar on 
his back, extending from near the right 
shoulder diagonally across to the backbone. 

Smith had been in the employ of the com- 
pany for a number of years, was a trusted 
employee, the cashier, and had the combi- 
nation to the safe. He was under $50,000 
bonds, which were furnished by a_ well 
known bonding company, and after his get- 
away with this money they were especially 
anxious to catch him. The bonding com- 
pany and the manager of the lumber com- 
pany decided that I was just the man to go 
and get Smith, and I thought it would be a 
nice little trip with salary and all expenses 
paid, and eagerly accepted the hazardous 
mission. 

At Ottawa I received papers from the Ca- 
nadian Government and letters to all the 
Northwest Mounted Police Inspectors and 
officers, and at the Hudson’s Bay Company 
Headquarters in Montreal, I got letters to all 
the factors of the Hudson’s Bay Posts in 
the entire James Bay and Hudson’s Bay ter- 
ritory. I left Quebec City on October 26 
for Roberval, P. Q., arriving there the next 
day, and proceeded to Pointe Bleue. This 
is the Montagnais Indian Reservation head- 
quarters and a Hudson’s Bay Post was lo- 
cated there in 1574. I had a letter to the 
factor of this post, and, with his assistance, 
I secured an Indian guide, a half-breed as- 
sistant, a dog team and an outfit of pro- 
visions, etc. I brought with me from the 
U. S. a .40-65-260 cal. model 1886 Win- 
chester rifle, a Colt .44-40 revolver, a pair 
of Colt .30 cal. R. F. revolvers of small size 
as emergency weapons, 1,000 cartridges for 
the rifle, 200 cal. .30 R. R. cartridges and 
300 .44-40 cartridges. 


a 


On November 3 we left Pointe Bleue, fol- 
lowed the shore of Lake St. John to the 
mouth of the Ashuapmouchouan River, trav- 
eled up this river on the ice when possible, 
for 300 miles to the Hudson’s Bay Post at 
the southeast end of Lake Mistassini, arriv- 
ing there on November 14. Here the Mon- 
tagnais Indian and half-breed left me and 
returned to Pointe Bleue, while I remained 
there a few days, secured another Indian 
guide and assistant, another dog team, pro- 





visions, etc., and started for Rupert House, 
at the mouth of Rupert River, on James Bay, 
about 280 miles distant. This was in win- 


ter, snow was deep, and we traveled on snow- 
shoes through the wilderness, or followed the 
Rupert River, on 


the ice, camping where 





Above, Below, on the 


N. H. Roberts, the author. 
trail in the Snow country 


night overtook us. En route, I was laid up 
for two or three days with mal de raquette 
(snow-shoe sickness) and we did not reach 
Rupert House till December 1. I had a let- 
ter to the factor of this post, Mr. D. C. Mac- 
Tavish, a fine Scotch gentleman, who made 
me welcome and gave me every assistance. 
in his power. 


N December 3, accompanied by an In- 
dian named Ne-pap-i-nace, I went to 
the Northwest Mounted Police Barracks at 
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Hannah Bay, about 35 miles distant. There 
I presented my letters to Inspector Davidson, 
the commanding officer, who told me that a 
man known as Loo-ie Mestel was trapping 
at Eye Lake, on the Opinaka River, about 
135 miles from Rupert House, whom he be- 
lieved was the Smith I wanted. 

On December 6 Nepapinace and I started 
for Eye Lake with a dog team and camp out- 
fit, where we arrived on the 10th. After lo- 
cating Mestel’s camp, I decided to make an 
evening call on him, and after supper Ne- 
papinace and I found him “at home.” At 
first I thought this man was not Smith, but 
after watching him closely for some time I 
decided he was Smith. In attempting to 
arrest Mestel, he suddenly drew a revolver 
and would have shot me had the revolver 
gone off when he pulled the trigger but as 
it was one of the old Colts Navy .36 cal., 
percussion revolvers, moisture had gotten un- 
der the caps and it failed to go off. Before 
he could make a second attempt I knocked 
him down with my Winchester, and while he 
was unconscious I examined him carefully, 
but found no scar on his back. Thus I knew 
he was not the man I wanted. 

We remained all night at Mestel’s cabin, 
keeping him handcuffed, and after breakfast 
next morning departed for Rupert House; 
but I kept Mestel’s revolver as a souvenir 
of the occasion. Had it gone off properly 
Mestel would have shot me in the stomach, 
and the trip would have ended right there 
for me. 

We arrived back at Rupert House on De- 
cember 15, where I remained a few days, 
and then went to visit Inspector Davidson 
again. On December 22 he sent a consta- 
ble with me to Moose Factory, about 35 
miles distant. I had letters to the factor of 
Moose Factory, Mr. W. K. Broughton, and 
found him very glad to see me. He was a 
fine Scotch gentleman and I remained with 
him for ten days, spending Christmas with 
him. Moose Factory was one of the largest 
Hudson’s Bay Posts, was the headquarters 
of the Southern Department, as it was 
known, carried a two-years supply of all 
goods, and was a very interesting place, in- 
deed, to me. 

I shall never forget that Christmas at 
Moose Factory, hundreds of miles in the 
great wilderness, with all its strange scenes, 
trading with the Indians and half-breeds who 
came to the post; the kind factor and his 
family, and all the officers of the Post. We 
had a real Christmas dinner on that day, 
with some of the strangest foods I had ever 
tasted, such as roast beaver. moose muffle, 
Canadian wild goose, and various other wild 
game and delicacies of that far north coun- 
try. For dessert we had a great plum pud- 
ding with brandy sauce, that was brought 
from London during the summer in the ship 
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that came with the cargo of supplies for the 
Post. 

Early in January I departed with an In- 
dian named Bluefeather for Fort Albany, an- 
other H. B. C. Post on James Bay, about 80 
miles northwest, arriving there safely in 
three days. After spending a few days with 
Mr. Clark, the factor at this post, I de- 
parted with two Indian guides and a team of 
ten dogs drawing our sled loaded with our 
outfit and provisions, traveled along the 
shore of Hudson’s Bay five or six hundred 
miles to York Factory, the headquarters of 
the Northern Department, and the largest 
H. B. C. Post at that time. I had letters 
to Mr. Matheson, the factor, who gladly re- 
ceived me and gave me every assistance in 
my search for Smith. 

On February 3 I left York Factory with 
two Indians and our dog team for Fort 
Churchill, about 175 miles farther north, an 
easy trip of six days, as we had good weather. 
The factor, Mr. John Spencer, was glad to 
see me and made my visit very pleasant, in- 
deed. About the 25th of February, with 
Na-ta-way, an Ojibway Indian, a half-breed 
assistant, and a good outfit of provisions, 
etc., on our dog sled, we started for a small, 
unnamed lake more than three hundred miles 
farther north, and there, “north of 62,” we 
at last, on March 12, 1890, found Smith, 
and I arrested him. After a few days’ rest 
at Smith’s cabin, we started back for Fort 
Churchill, but had bad weather en route and 
did not reach the Post till March 31.. 

After a week’s rest at Fort Churchill, I 
started with Nataway, another trusty Indian, 
and the prisoner on the return trip to York 
Factory—a long, hard trip—which we made 
in about three weeks. Here I waited till 
June before starting the return trip to 
Moose Factory, spending the time most 
pleasantly hunting with the officers of the 
Post and Indians. Many strange scenes I 
witnessed here and at other Posts, and had 
wonderful big game hunts in this great wil- 
derness. 


ULY is a bad month for traveling in the 

wilderness on account of the hoards of 
black-flies, “‘no-see-ums,” and mosquitoes. I 
did not suffer from the intense cold, or the 
snow of winter, but I could not endure these 
swarms of flies and mosquitoes, and spent 
the entire month of July at Moose Factory, 
where there was so much of interest to me. 
On August 2 I started with the faithful Nata- 
way, another Indian and Smith in a large 
canoe up the Moose River to the Abitibi 
River, which we ascended en route to civ- 
ilization. 

We traveled leisurely and all went well 
until we reached the “Long Rapids” on the 
Abitibi. These are about six miles long and 
part of the distance the canoe must be 
“tracked.” While navigating these rapids, 
Nataway, Smith and I were in the canoe, the 
other Indian was on the shore with the rope 
“tracking,” when I noticed Smith rocking 
the canoe. I warned him sharply to stop that 
and kept a sharp watch on him. He was 


handcuffed with his hands in front, as that 
was more comfortable. He was an expert 
swimmer, while Nataway, the other Indian 
and I could not swim. If Smith should upset 
the canoe, and get possession of a rifle, he 
would have us at his mercy and be able to 
escape. 

A few minutes later, in a piece of rapid 
water, Smith gave a sudden lurch to one 
side, which I saw would upset the canoe. 
Just before we went over, I struck Smith on 
the head with my revolver. The next in- 
stant we were all in the water—the canoe 
overturned. Fortunately. the water was less 
than six feet deep and Nataway soon waded 
ashore. The Indian on the shore pulled 
lustily on the rope and I, clinging to the over- 
turned canoe, was soon on shore. 

While the Indians were recovering the 
floating articles of our outfit, I looked for 
Smith, and soon found him in a little eddy 
where the swift water had carried him. I 
pulled him out on the shore and after work- 
ing over him a few minutes he recovered 
consciousness and sat up. His first words 
were: “I wish to God I were dead.” I re- 
plied: “So do I.” 

Here was a “pretty mess.” Here we were 
hundreds of miles in the wilderness, most 
of our provisions lost in the swift water, the 
remainder all wet, our tent, blankets and 
clothing all soaked, all my photographs and 
souvenirs of the trip lost in the rapids, and 
the party two or three weeks’ travel from 
civilization. After securing Smith and lock- 
ing him to a tree, we set up our tent, spread 
out our blankets and wet provisions (what 
we had saved) to dry, and held a council 
to decide on our best course. Nataway was 
uncertain regarding the distance to the rail- 
road and civilization; it was more difficult 
ascending the Abitibi and slower traveling 
that way, but we knew that we could return 
to Moose Factory, which was down stream, 
in a week. Therefore we decided to return. 

Next morning we started the return trip 
to Moose Factory, living mostly on the game 
and fish secured each day, supplemented by 
our wet flour, tea, salt and sugar that we 
had saved, and after a week of traveling we 
arrived at Moose Factory late one afternoon, 
glad, indeed, to be there again. 

The next day I secured another outfit of 
provisions, and on August 22 started again 
with Nataway, two other Indians, Smith and 
myself, in two canoes. We ascended the 
Moose River, thence up the Abitibi, poling 
and tracking many of the rapids, portaging 
around many others, and at last reached the 
railroad. Here, after parting with my faith- 
ful Indians, Smith and I took the train for 
Ottawa, and at last, after an absence of 
nearly a year, I arrived safe in Boston and 
saw Smith safely landed in prison. Thus 
ended my greatest hunting trip. 


Order your reading matter from the 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN’ Book Department, 
1108 Woodward Building, Washington, D. 
C. If it’s in print we can supply it. 
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The Picture on The Cover 


By Jack Rohan 


EST the critics say that the artist who 

drew the picture on the cover of this 

issue of the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN didn't 
know what a revolver or automatic looks 
like, it may be well to explain. The mur- 
der-tool which the officer in the foreground 
is holding is neither revolver or automatic— 
as those familiar with those weapons will 
realize—and is not intended to be. It is, 
however, a pistol—made from a single-barrel 
shotgun in about seven minutes with a hack- 
saw, jack-knife and file. It was copied from 
one taken from an alien up in the North- 
west—an alien of a race not permitted by 
law to tote arms—debarred from buying a 
normal hand-gun. 

The copy was made because a shooting 
enthusiast desired to learn exactly how long 
it would take a crook to make a murder 
tool, in the event that laws prohibiting the 
possession cf pistols and revolvers to all 
citizens—good and bad alike—could be en- 
forced. It took him seven and one-half min- 
utes to make a terrible weapon, easily con- 
cealed under the coat or down the waistband 
of the trousers. The gun takes up little more 
room than a 71-inch .45 single-action and 
when the charge of shot it throws hits a vic- 
tim amidships he’s a coroner’s case. 

The weapon is in possession of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and those who de- 
sire to inspect it are welcome to do so. The 
point is this: No law can keep the crook 
from getting murder tools, but a sane law 
which will provide drastic punishment for 
crime while armed and which will encour- 
age decent citizens to learn to shoot will 
help the police. Then, with a shooting citi- 
zenry back of them, the police can get the 
necessary funds from their municipal gov- 
ernments to perfect their own target prac- 
tice. 


A* present most police officers have to 
pay for their own practice and practice 
on their own time. One reason for this is 
that the large bulk of the voters know noth- 
ing of firearms and do not realize that con- 
stant practice—which is expensive—is the 
price of top-hole shooting skill. When the 
public at large realizes this, the money for 
practice and decent police ranges will be 
forthcoming. 

The civilian shooting enthusiasts who form 
the personnel of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion realize this. If they can get the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the police they will 
make the general public realize it. Then, 
when a crook tangles with a cop, he'll land 
on the undertaker’s slab—and it won’t be 
maybe. 

There is also another angle. Police offi- 
cers, engaged in the business of suppressing 
crime and hunting down criminals, do not, 
as a rule, have the time to make the research 
and experiment necessary to qualify them 
as experts on firearms. They are, therefore, 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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The Value of Oil-Proof 
Cartridges 
By Peter P. Carney 


IDE arms are emergency weapons. They 
should be dependable. Yet there are lit- 
erally thousands of “automatic” pistols 

in use today, loaded, supposedly ready for 
instant defense, that will not shoot. They 
jam, they are duds, and the lives of their 
owners are in danger. 

This fact was well portrayed in an article 
in the April issue of Sporting Goods Dealer, 
which relates how a policeman of San Pedro, 
Calif., joined the great majority. This of- 
ficer was sent out with instructions to arrest 


a maniac, whose antics quite upset that 
peaceful community. 
The policeman soon met up with the 


crazed man and when the “copper” tried to 
place the lunatic under arrest, the latter 
brandishd a knife and wielded it with telling 
effect. While struggling, the policeman drew 
his revolver. He snapped the trigger four 
times without result. By this time the ma- 
niac also had produced a gun. He fired once 
—and the policeman dropped over, dead. 

Investigation afterwards showed the po- 
liceman’s revolver to have a badly split and 
bulged barrel, and that evidently the first 
bullet had stuck in the bore, either from 
faulty primer or from an oil leak into the 
cartridge. Three shots after this merely 
piled into the barrel, the fourth carrying out 
the accumulation, but mot having force 
enough to do any harm. 

This policeman would be in the land of the 
living today if his pistol had been loaded 
with Oil Proof Cartridges. Every policeman, 
city or railroad, every bank messenger, every 
payroll guard, every detective, every special 
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officer, in fact every guardian of the law, and 
householders generally whose lives and prop- 
erty may depend on their pistol and car- 
tridges, should equip themselves, for their 
own protection and that of their families, 
if for no other reason, with oil-proof car- 
tridges. Where lives are at stake the main 
thought should be to provide those who are 
delegated to enforce the laws with the car- 
tridge that will serve them best. 

After the San Pedro policeman had 
checked in orders were issued by the Police 
Chief that hereafter all members of the 
force were to carry and shoot nothing else 
but oil-proof cartridges. It is a shame that 
this order was not issued many months be- 
fore. If we are informed correctly, several 
other police departments on the West Coast 
have followed the example of San Pedro. It 
would be advisable for every police depart- 
ment in theUnited States to fall in line. 

Oil is a natural enemy of smokeless pow- 
der. The least bit of oil in contact with the 
smokeless powder charge in a cartridge will 
kill the strength of the powder. The result 
is a misfire or a squib load. Sometimes the 
oil-soaked cartridges drive a bullet into the 
barrel, where it lodges and jams the mech- 
anism—as it did in the case of the San Pedro 
policeman—and if the next cartridge happens 
to be strong enough there is a good chance 
of the gun being blown up in your hand. 
This is not a particularly pleasing sensation, 
and, worse still, you may be minus a hand. 

Automatic pistol cartridges were particu- 
larly subject to the oil trouble, it being nec- 
essary to oil the action and magazine of all 
automatic firearms in order that they will 
function properly. The Remington Arms 
Company was among the companies seeking 
to remedy this evil and set its experts to 
work several years ago to produce a car- 
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sometimes imposed on by “expert”? witnesses 
claiming to be able to identify bullets and 
pick out the arm from which these bullets 
were fired. This feat has been accomplished 
by Maj. C. H. Goddard of the Bureau of 
Forensic Ballistics in New York, but Maj. 
Goddard has an elaborate and costly labor- 
atory, together with a collection of arms, 
including every known make. His work in- 
volves an enormous amount of labor and a 
knowledge of various sciences together with 
a specially designed superimposing micro- 
scope. 

But the ordinary type of “expert” wit- 
Ness is usually a fraud—who may really be- 
lieve he knows—imposing on police officers 
who have not been able to keep abreast of 
the development in shooting and the sci- 
ences it involves. Because of this the AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN, Official publication of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, should be in the 
Squad room of every station and on the desk 
of every commanding officer. It is the only 
publication in this country which specializes 
in the technical side of firearms. The police 


officer who reads it will have the benefit of 
the advice and research of the greatest liv- 
ing experts on all phases of shooting and of 
any new discoveries as well as of the latest 
and best methods in acquiring pistol skill. 

The police need this information and the 
support of the citizens who are familiar with 
firearms if they are to have the “break” 
they deserve. And they are not getting the 
“break” in many cities. For example, in 
Washington, D. C., the pacifist fringe objects 
to seeing a policeman’s revolver. If an of- 
ficer in the capital of the nation should carry 
his revolver where he could reach it readily, 
and his coat should blow open so that a view 
of the holstered weapon would shock the 
sensibilities of the timid-minded, the officer 
probably would be disciplined. 

The result is that the police officer in that 
city has to conceal his weapon in the fashion 
of a hold-up man, and therefore carries it 
where it is most easily concealed—which, of 
course, the most inaccessible place. 

It is in situations of this sort that the 
policeman needs the backing of the citizen 
who knows what can be done with a gun, 
and who has a keen realization of what a 
policeman carries one. 
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tridge that would be immune from oil. They 
succeeded, developing an absolutely oil-proof 
cartridge. After immersion in oil or grease 
for weeks at a time these cartridges will 
shoot with just as much snap and power as 
if they never had been near oil. 

Don Wiggins, following tests he made on 
oil-proof cartridges, makes this comment: 

“In order to ascertain just how long this 
ammunition would ‘stand up’ under adverse 
conditions, I placed a .380 soft-point car- 
tridge that I have been carrying in my Model 

51 pistol for about a year, into a vial of 
Rem Oil and corking the same, set the vial 
upon the heating device of our bathroom 
electric boiler. I left it there for a few hours 
over a week. 

“I wanted to find what could be expected 
under tropical conditions. I believed the 
above conditions would closely simulate 
tropic heat, and a heavily oiled pistol. The 
temperature of the oil in which the cartridge 
was completely submerged, as taken with a 
very accurate fever thermometer, was 168%; 
rather warm, what, and a week of it. 

“Then I took out the cartridge, put it in 
the pistol and fired. It went as well as a 
fresh cartridge, just from the dealer’s shelf 
would do, and showed penetration in sea- 
séned, tough fir wood, as well as any ammu- 
nition would do. I hope by this means we 
can feel safe as regards the ‘Oil Proof’ quali- 
ties under tropical conditions. If heat and 
oil combined will not affect them, what will? 

“I believe that the cartridges being thus 
perfected we can safely blame the stoppage 
of an automatic of good make to be either 
due to dirt clogging up the mechanism (and 
the average man has a considerable amount 
of dirt, grit and lint loose in his pockets), 
or else, and this I believe to be the most 
fruitful cause, the improper loading of the 
magazine. 

“The average man, instead of pushing 
down the follower of the magazine, or the 
cartridge last inserted, with the cartridge be- 
ing loaded, and carrying the process far 
enough so that the lips of the magazine fail 
to even touch the cartridge as it is being 
inserted, allowing the- cartridge to spring back 
upwards against the lip when it is completely 
inserted in the magazine, will hold the car- 
tridge upright, shove the head of the case 
against the follower or preceding cartridge 
till the head of the shell rests against the 
rear of the magazine and then force the car- 
tridge downward and horizontally into the 
lips of the magazine, springing them badly, 
and allowing improper feeding of the car- 
tridges, thus causing jams and stoppage, for 
which he invariably blames the pistol. 

“This is a rough description, I will admit, 
but it is one operation I have often 
watched.” 

These Oil Proof Cartridges have withstood 
all manner of tests—and they give the pro- 
tection that the policeman and the law-abid- 
ing citizen needs. Reliability is of supreme 
importance in a pistol—and no pistol is bet- 
ter than the ammunition provided for it. 
Every man who uses arms as a means of de- 
fense should be sure his cartridges are oil- 
proof. 
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Lest We Forget 


HERE is nothing new in a governmental policy of economy in 

matters vital to the national defense. This country had such a 

policy in the years preceding the War of 1812. It starved ihe 
corporal’s guard which was dignified with the name of “regular army” 
to death and made no provision for the training of the populace, 
called by courtesy “militia,” either in the elements of defensive fight- 
ing or in marksmanship. To do so would cost some money needed 
for planting pansy beds along the Potomac. So the Congressmen 
of that day used the money to plant the pansies and to build fancy 
hitching posts in the front yard of the Capitol. 

Came the War of 1812. A handful of British troops landed below 
Washington, started five times their number of the untrained mob 
of alleged “militia” that met them, toward the Canadian border with 
a few well directed kicks in the pants, trampled the pansy beds, used 
the pretty hitching posts for kindling and burned the Capitol, causing 
the loss of priceless records. 

If the Congress of that period could not afford to beautify its 
capital and at the same time provide for adequate defense, it would 
have at least saved its records had it kept them in a fireproof stone 
shed 4nd used what little money it had training the people so that 
they could effectively protect them. It would have cost less to do 
this, in the long run, than it did to rebuild the capitol, burned because 
there was no one to defend it. And the nation’s record would, to this 
day, be intact. ; 

The present Congress apparently either has forgotten the lesson of 
1812 or never heard about it. It declined to appropriate a beggarly 


half-million for the National Rifle Matches at Camp Perry, but it 
has passed a bill providing $1,300,000 for the construction of a Plaza 
by way of beautifying the National Capital. 

To promote beauty in the national seat of government is com- 
mendable. 
petuity of that government is vital. 


But to provide for the defense that guarantees the per- 
If both can not be done, cer- 
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tainly defense should be provided for first. The backbone of any 
defensive scheme is a vast number of deadly rifles. The National 
Matches were developing such a backbone among the civilian popu- 
lation by interesting the non-military individual in shooting as a na- 
tional sport. 

A million riflemen who can stay in the ring at 1,000 yards 
can hold off the combined armies of the world. The National Matches 
in the last few years have been responsible for the development of 
about half that number. In a few more years these matches would 
have aroused popular interest to such a pitch that the nation would 
always have, in event of emergency, one million crack shots to defend 
its frontiers. But Congress decided it could not afford to spend 
$500,000 for any such purpose. It can, and does, appropriate $1,300,- 
000 for a Plaza. 

When, in the next generation, an invading army is stabling its 
horses in the Library of Congress, using the Capitol as a barracks, 
parking tanks in the flower beds and knocking the noses off the near- 
marble fountain nymphs in the Plaza, an outraged nation will damn 
the memory of the men who had no better sense than to create 
beauty without providing the means of protecting it. 

The moral is that the men who plant fancy cabbages in his garden 
should have a fence strong enough to keep out the cows. 

When cows can be trusted in cabbage patches, nations can safely 
scrap their means of defense. 


“4 


Don't Kid Yourself 


HERE is a tradition in this country that America is a “Nation of 

Riflemen.”’ A few observing citizens are beginning to discover 

that this is not the fact. So they pin their hope on the myth 
that America was a “Nation of Riflemen.”’ And, feeling they are the 
heirs of a race of 100 per cent “dead shots,” they believe that, if 
necessity arises, they can grab a rifle and knock over the enemy with 
unfailing accuracy. All of which is bunk. 

America never had a 100 per cent population of expert riflemen. 
It’s past prowess as a nation of good shots was based on the marks- 
manship of the large percentage of its people who were pioneers 
and trail-blazers and to whom the rifle was a tool of livelihood, 
weapon of defense and an instrument of sport. These pioneers were 
expert riflemen. But that portion of the citizenry residing in towns 
possessed as few good shots in proportion to its numbers as you 
will find in the country today. The difference is that in the old days 
the bulk of the population was pioneering, while today virtually all 
of it resides in “settlements.” 

If the legendary prowess of the American riflemen will induce us 
to revive that skill as a nation it should be kept ever before us. If, 
on the other hand, it is to cause us to kid ourselves into believing 
we can shoot when we can’t, the sooner we forget it and make a 
fresh start the better. 

There is evidence that we are kidding ourselves too much. Every 
American feels that he ought to be a good shot. In his heart he 
knows he isn’t. But he hates to admit it. So he either stays away 
from the range altogether and talks about what a bearcat shot he is, 
or goes to a range and tries to bluff his way through. 

Finished shooting of today is different from the shooting of the 
men who made America a “Nation of Riflemen.’”’ They shot at short 
ranges. Their work was skill. Long-range shooting of the present 
day is not only skill, it is science. The best of the old-timers would 
fizzle badly at the longer ranges with a modern rifle until they had 
been properly instructed in its use. So, too, the man whose shooting 
has been done with a hunting arm at close ranges needs instruction 
in the handling of the long-range rifle. Yet men who never fired a 
bolt-action rifle, but who have done a little hunting, appear ashamed 
to admit, on the rifle range, that they are not familiar with the long- 
range arm. 

Each likes to feel that he’s one of the “riflemen” of the nation. So 
to salve his false pride he avoids instruction and makes certain that 
he never will be a rifleman. If tradition will lead us to perfect our 
shooting let us keep it alive. But if it is to make us kid ourselves 
into believing we’re all Davy Crocketts, the sooner we forget it the 
better. Let us make America, once again, a nation of riflemen—but 
let’s do it by the training route and not with blah and applesauce. 
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A Granddaughter of Lady Enfield 


HE Remington Arms Company were one 
of the makers of the U. S. Rifle, Model 
of 1917, during the World War. This 
rifle was popularly known as the “Enfield,” 
because it was an adaptation of the .303 
British Enfield (not Lee Enfield, an entirely 
different rifle), Model 1914 rifle, to take our 
.30 caliber Model 1906 ammunition, that is. 


the same ammunition as our Springfield 
takes. This 1917 rifle was used by our Na- 
tional Army troops during the war, and 


those remaining on hand after the war have 
been placed in reserve for another emer- 
gency. After the war Remington brought 
out their Model 30 rifle, a remodeled sport- 
ing type of the Model 1917, for the .30-06 
cartridge only. This rifle did not attain very 
great popularity, and in fact many are quite 
unaware that there was such a rifle, due, I 
believe, to the poorly designed stock, the 
compression of the mainspring by the for- 
ward push of the bolt, and to the fact that 
at the start of its manufacture and for sev- 
eral years thereafter the regular 1917 barrels 
were used which had a groove diameter of 
.312 inch to .314 inch instead of the correct 
standard of .308 inch to .309 inch, which ri- 
fling gives the best accuracy with .30 caliber 
ammunition. Also at the time this rifle was 
brought out we were just recovering from 
the war, and most of us at that time could 
ill afford new rifles, and so this rifle never 
got a good start. 

Remington has now considerably changed 
this Model 30 rifle, which might be called 
a granddaughter of the old war-time En- 
field, and is presenting it this month as their 
“Model 30 Express Rifle.’ This new rifle 
is made to sell at a very reasonable price. 
and for the .25, .30, 32 and .35 .Remington 
rimless cartridges in addition to the .30-06 
cartridge. The new rifle is lighter than the 
old Model 30, and in fact lighter than any 
other bolt-action rifle for the .30-06 car- 
tridge, weighing about 7% pounds, with a 
22-inch barrel. The bolt has been altered to 
compress the mainspring or cock on the up- 
lift of the bolt handle, similarly to the 
Springfield and Mauser. 

The stock models are supplied with a Ly- 
man gold bead front sight, the stud being 
attached to the barrel by a band, and an 
open buckhorn rear sight, also attached by 
a band. Screw holes are drilled and tapped 
in the right side of the receiver below the 
bridge so that the excellent Lyman No. 48-R 
receiver sight may be fitted by the indi- 
vidual who can readily make the small cut 
in the stock which is necessary. All of the 
calibers have the same receiver and the same 
long bolt throw, but the magazines for the 
Remington rimless calibers have been short- 
ened at both front and rear. This short 
Magazine is still considerably longer than is 
Necessary for factory cartridges, which inci- 





By Townsend Whelen 


dentally is a mighty good thing, as it per- 
mits those who reload their cartridges to 
seat the bullets further out of the case than 
normal, thus having the bullets fit well up 
into the throat of the rifling and in contact 
with the lands, insuring better accuracy, and 
giving more powder capacity in the cartridge. 

A hundred years ago Jacob Hawkeen, the 
veteran rifle maker of St. Louis, who made 
rifles for our old plainsmen and mountain 
men who outfitted from St. Louis and Inde- 
pendence, made the remark that it did not 
make any difference what sights were placed 
on a rifle, that everyman had his own ideas 
as to sights, and he always knocked the fac- 
tory sights off and put on those he wanted. 
This is very true even today, and I think 
that we are getting to, or being compelled to, 
feel the same way as to stocks. Certainly 
none of our manufacturers have paid the 
slightest attention to the very considerable 
development and change in design of rifle 
stocks which has been going on during the 
past ten years, and which is very indicative 
of what our riflemen have found best, most 
efficient, and which they now prefer. 

We still find Winchester, Savage, and Rem- 
ington putting out new rifles intended for 
men with little boy-sized butt-stocks and 
butt-plates, combs entirely too low and too 
thin, pistol grips not nearly curved enough 
or full enough, grips or small of the stock 
sunk entirely too low, and butt-plates en- 
tirely too small for a man’s shoulder, which 
jab one most uncomfortably in anything but 
the normal standing position. 

The stock on this Remington rifle is no ex- 
ception to this state of affairs. The butt- 
stock is small and poorly and_ ungainly 
shaped, but the comb is high enougk for 
metallic sights. The forearm is much bet- 
ter shaped than is ordinary for a hunting 
firearm, but on a long series of shots in the 
prone position it will not protect the hands 
from being burned by the hot barrel. 


HE forearm is not fastened to the barrel. 

There is a screw-eye in the forearm 
for sling swivel, the kind of screw-eye which 
makes a racket in the woods and permits the 
sling to get all tangled up, and while this 
eye is directly under the band which secures 
the rear sight to the barrel, and could have 
readily been screwed to this band, this has 
not been done. 

The rather round contour and shape of the 
forearm is rather pleasing to the eye. Ap- 
parently on some forearms Remington is 
placing a groove on either side. This is not 
done on all rifles, however. Fortunately it 
is absent on mine. The pistol grip comes too 
far to the rear, and is not curved enough. 
The point of the comb is too far to the rear. 
The small of the stock is too low both for 
beauty and for the strength of the stock 
at its weakest part. 
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The butt-plate is a compromise between a 
very small shotgun butt and a rifle butt-plate. 
but has one good feature in that it is an- 
gled over the toe instead of the heel, thus 
protecting the butt when the rifle has to be 
used as an aid in climbing in mountainous 
country. This butt-plate fits my shoulder 
fairly well in the standing position when | 
am aiming at something on the same level. 
but when I aim downhill or uphill the toe 
or comb jabs me most uncomfortably, and 
stick on the shoulder so the butt can not be 
slid to the right place. Also the butt jabs 
one badly in the prone position, and I imag- 
ine that in .30-06 caliber it would be a very 
unpleasant rifle to shoot in that position, al- 
though I have not tried this rifle in .30-00 
caliber. 

The dimensions, are length 1334 inches. 
drop at comb about 17% inches, and drop at 
heel about 23g inches. The stock does ap- 
pear to fit excellently in the standing posi- 
tion, and comes up to the shoulder with the 
sights aligned exactly on the mark. The 
drop at comb and heel and the length ap- 
pear to be just right. 

However, perhaps we ought not to criticise 
Remington too much on this stock. They 
evidently made it small to reduce weight. 
and they probably feel the same way about 
it as old Jacob Hawkeen did about his rifle 
sights, for they do state explicitly that they 
are prepared to furnish stocks made to order 
to any shape and dimensions, and in fancy 
walnut. On my particular rifle the stock is 
made of as good a piece of American wal- 
nut as I have seen in many a day, and the 
dull oil polish is excellent. 


ET us first consider this rifle in .30-06 

caliber. When it was rumored that Rem- 
ington would put it out I estimated that it 
would be in just about the same class as 
the sporting Springfield and the Winchester 
Model 54 as regards shooting and efficiency 
of bolt action, and I am not disappointed. 
for in both these respects this new rifle is 
excellent. One rifle was tried in machine 
rest and it gave just about the same average 
accuracy as is obtained from a National 
Match Springfield. Really the accuracy 
should not have been quite so good, as the 
Remington rifle is much lighter than the 
Springfield, and therefore this speaks a whole 
lot for Remington accuracy. The table of 
ballistics given herewith shows the average 
accuracy which has been obtained from this 
rifle in its various calibers, and this record 
speaks for itself. The rifle handles its car- 
tridges excellently with no tendency to stick 
or jam. The bolt works easily. Therefore 
all important features being equal, it seems 
to me that in the choice of a hunting rifle 
with metallic sights to handle the .30-06 car- 
tridge the hunter should select his weapon 
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based on his own preference as to weight and 
length of barrel. Undoubtedly the light, 
handy, short rifle is the favorite today, and 
as this Remington is the lightest weapon 
made for the .30-06 cartridge, and has a 
shorter barrel than the others, it will rightly 
be chosen by many hunters. 


ERSONALLY I find this rifle most inter- 

esting in the Remington rimless calibers. 
There are very few of us who will ever have 
the opportunity to hunt moose, elk and griz- 
gly, and for us the .20-06 is really too much 
gun, too powerful, too wearing on the bar- 
rel. This is evidenced by the popularity of 
the .30-30 rifles, which, despite all that has 
been said against them in print, continue to 
sell in much larger numbers than any other 
one caliber. But the .30-30 old-style rifles 
are out of date, and there has been a great 
need recently for a new and thoroughly mod- 
ern rifle of the .30-30 class, which appears 
now to be with us in this new Remington. I 
have more rifles for the .30-06 cartridge 
than I have any real use for, so I choose this 
new rifle in .25 Remington caliber. 

It seems to me that this caliber is better 
suited to most of us than any of the others. 
I do not often get out into the country of 
moose and bear, and most of my vacations 
have now to be spent where the game is 
mostly deer and woodchucks, for which the 
.25 caliber is excellent. We have long khown 
that in the Remington auto-loading rifle the 
.25 caliber cartridge was the most accurate. 
That cartridge has been lately very much im- 
proved. One variety of it is now loaded with 
the 117-grain Express Mushroom bullet, 
M. V. 2,350 f.s., amply powerful enough 
for deer, sheep, and black bear. Then there 
is the Hi-speed cartridge with 87-grain open- 
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Top to Bottom—the new Remington; a closeup of the 
same and the gun viewed from the top. Inset a- 
bove, scope mounted on new Remington; below, a 
bolt sight mounting. 


point bullet at M. V. 2,700 f.s., which is 
just exactly the load for woodchucks. There 
are also scores of good reloads for this car- 
tridge. For example, if we want power plus 
we can take the 117-grain Express Mush- 
room bullet, load it a little further out of 
the case than normal, and back it up with 31 
grains weight of du Pont I. M. R. No. 17% 
powder and get a muzzle velocity of 2,500 
f.s. 

On the other side of the powder curve 
we can load the 87-grain full-jacketed point- 
ed bullet in front of 12 grains of du Pont 
S. R. No. 80 powder and have a load which 
we can shoot squirrels and small birds with 
without tearing them all to pieces. My own 
rifle in this caliber performed excellently as 
to accuracy, operation, etc., during the two 
days I had it on the range. The recoil is 
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delightfully light. All makes of factory am- 
munition did excellently. The fired cases 
extract easily with even the heaviest charges, 
and the lack of blackened necks shows good 
chambering. 

Then there is the .32 Remington rimless 
caliber which should not be overlooked by 
those who want the very best deer rifle. The 
advantages of this caliber are great accuracy 
and very long life. It shoots a 165-grain 
Express Mushroom bullet at M. V. 2,300 f.s, 
a load, indeed, which ought to take care of 
any game on the American continent, but 
which will be at its best on the deer species. 
The twist of rifling is slow, only one tum 
in 14 inches, and this, with the cool burning 
du Pont powder, should make this rifle last 
practically as long as our old black-powder 
rifles did, that is, for a lifetime. The ex- 
ceedingly strong Model 1917 action, with its 
heat-treated alloy steel receiver and _ bolt, 
ought never to wear out. 


HERE is one feature about this Reming- 

ton rifie which appeals very strongly to 
me, as I think it will also to all other ex- 
perienced riflemen. I refer to its adapta- 
bility to modern hunting telescope sights. In 
the March 1 issue of the AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN I discussed hunting telescope sights to 
some extent. I invited attention to their 
possibilities. 
sight is an instrument with which compara- 
tively few of our riflemen have become fa- 
miliar as yet. Experience with older tele- 
scopes or with the more modern target tele- 
scope sights give one no inkling as to how 
much this new hunting scope might increase 
the efficiency of a hunting rifle were it given 
half a chance. 
than any metallic sights. Aim can be taken 
in lights and against backgrounds that would 
be absolutely 
sights. It permits of much more accurate 
aim than any metallic hunting sights, and 
permits of accurately estimating the amount 
of holding high on long shots, on account of 
both which features it will probably double 
the effective range of the rifle in the hunting 
field. In comparing attainable results we 
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about this way. With a super-accurate riffe 
I think that I can, with a cup disc in the 
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blackened, average about 44-inch groups at 
200 yards, muzzle and elbow rest. With the 
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with the gold-bead bright, I seem to average 
about 8-inch groups at 200 yards. With a 
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first-class hunting telescope, properly mount- § 


ed, I can average about 334-inch groups at 
200 yards, or about 9-inch groups at 400 
yards. Has not the hunting telescope dou- 
bled the effective range? I think so. 


OWEVER, as I called attention to in my § 
article of March 1, there was at that J 


time not one single modern rifle on the mar- 


ket on which a modern hunting telescope | 


could be properly mounted. You adopt a 


telescope principally to get increased accu- j 
racy, but you can not get that if you have 
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to raise the head so high in aiming that you 
can not rest the cheek on the stock and 
hence can not aim steadily or hold still. Also 
you can not aim steadily or hold still if you 
have to hold the eye way back to prevent 
the eye-piece of the scope striking the eye 
in recoil. Again, you can not catch aim 
quickly unless there is a comb, correctly 
placed with relation to the line of sight, 
which will naturally lead the eye into that 
line. 

Now the joy of this new Remington is 
that it does permit of correctly mounting a 
modern telescope sight with the line of sight 
(reticule) and the eye relief in correct re- 
lationship to the comb of the stock and the 
eye. This is because of the low turn-up of 
the bolt handle, the large and thick bridge to 
the receiver, and the side safety which can 
be operated without interference by the tele- 
scope tube. Messrs. Belding and Mull have 
already designed a mounting for their su- 
perb 3-power hunting telescope sight which 
permits of mounting that sight with the eye- 
piece correctly placed as regords eye relief, 
and with the reticule only one-half an inch 
higher than the line of metallic sights. 

Then the bolt and stock on the Remington 
are such that a stock with a comb half an 
inch higher than in the regular model can 
be used without interfering with the with- 
drawal of the bolt, and behold, you have a 
rifle which permits the hunting scope to be 
placed with exactly the same relationship to 
the comb as with metallic sights. I can not 
emphasize too strongly what this means. 
Most tyros and tenderfeet think of improve- 
ments in rifles only in the line of increased 
velocity and power. 

But the experienced rifleman looks rather 
for those improvements which will permit 
him to make sure shots at longer ranges, or 
make them early in the morning or late in 
the evening when game is abroad, but when 
the light is too poor for metallic sights, or 
again, make them when the game stands 
against a background where it can not be 
seen with the naked eye in aiming. 

All these kinds of shots are dead easy with 
a properly mounted modern hunting tele- 
scope sight. I think that this combination of 
scope and rifle will be found to more than 
double effectiveness in the hunting field. 


HE illustration shows one of these rifles 
equipped with a Belding & Mull scope, 
the mounting being the first experimental 
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Arms for 





the Police 


By Robert Derr 


HAT’S the best gun for police work? 

What do the Northwest Mounted use? 

What are the Texas Rangers armed 
with? 

These are types of questions I’ve been 
asked a hundred times by policemen just 
appointed to the force in towns which have 
not a regulation arm for issue, by chiefs in 
towns which were proposing to adopt an offi- 
cial arm and by police officials in large cities 
who had suddenly awakened to the fact that 
the day of the shooting cop is here—unless 
the cop wants a slow ride accompanied by 
sad music and flowers while his widow and 
children face the prospect of life on an in- 
adequate pension. 

When the question was first put to me I 
gave my opinion of the first, stating merely 
that a Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver, 
of six-inch barrel, and not less than .38 spe- 
cial caliber, was an excellent arm. To the 
second I answered that all the Mounties I'd 
seen carried .455 Webleys, while the Rangers 
usually swung a .45 or .44-40 Colt from their 
hip. But the question recurred so fre- 
quently and conditions in the last few years 
have changed so rapidly that I’ve somewhat 
changed my opinion on the first question 
and the present-day answers to the other 
two amount to nothing, anyhow. 

What is the best gun for police work? 

Answer: There isn’t any. Under condi- 
tions at the present time the policeman 
doesn’t need a gun; he needs a battery. And 
that isn’t supposed to be funny, either. 
Every police officer on any sort of duty 
which may take him into danger, and I know 
of no police assignment in which that risk 
doesn’t exist, needs two guns. 


He needs a heavy holster weapon, for sus- 
tained gun-fighting and what one might call 
seige operations and a smaller gun, as light 
and handy as possible, but of at least .38 
special caliber for quick, emergency, self- 
defense work. The first type is easily decided. 
There is no better holster arm today than 
the United States Service pistol, caliber .45, 
otherwise known as the Colt .45 automatic. 
The policeman who swings one of those can- 
nons from his belt or under his arm has a 
weapon he can depend on and one that will 
knock a crook down ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred without the necessity of kill- 
ing him and with little danger that he'll do 
any shooting after being hit once. 

Where policemen are working in a sensi- 
ble town whose authorities require the officer 
to wear his arm openly displayed from a belt 
holster outside any uniform coats or over- 
coats he may be wearing, I am inclined to 
believe this one arm sufficient, although as 
a matter of personal safety I believe that 
it is a good plan to have an auxiliary arm 
hidden in a pocket in the event the crook 
gets the drop on the officer and makes reach- 
ing for the holster arm a case of plain sui- 
cide. 

A crook might get the drop and disarm 
an officer, but few crooks would look beyond 
the belt holster for an arm. A small, heavy 
caliber weapon in a pocket in such an event 
would spell the difference between commend- 
ation and disgrace for the officer. 

The public, you know, carries an idea that 
a policeman ought to try to shoot it out 
when making the trial is merely cashing a 
check for a handsome funeral, and even 


(Continued on Page 12) 











model which has since been considerably im- 
proved. With it the comb should be raised 
half an inch by gluing on a piece of walnut 
on top of the present comb, or having a new 
stock made. It is not possible to use the 
Lyman No. 48 sight with the scope, but 
Belding & Mull have been able to adapt their 
new Booth sleeve sight to this Remington 
rifle, and that sight can be used in conjunc- 
tion with the scope if desired. 

It takes only a couple of seconds to de- 
tach the telescope. But I imagine that after 


Ft. Lbs. at 

Wt. of Velocity at 100 200 300 500 Energy 100 200 

Cartridge Bullet Muzzle Yds. Yds, Yds. Yds. Muzzle Yds. Yds. 

-25 Rem. Hi-Sp.... 87 2700 2400 2125 1865 1420 1410 1120 865 
25 Rem. Exp...... 117 2350 2075 1820 1590 1225 1435 1120 860 
30 Rem. Hi-Sp.... 110 2550 2265 1995 1745 1330 1590 1245 970 
30 Rem. Exp...... 165 2250 1970 1720 1490 1155 1860 1430 = 1085 
-32 Rem. Hi-Sp.. . 110 2550 2265 1995 1745 1330 1590 1255 975 
32 Rem. Exp...... 165 2300 2000 1725 1480 1130 1940 1465 1090 
‘35 Rem. Hi-Sp.... 150 2350 2060 1795 1555 1190 1840 1415 1075 
-35 Rem. Exp...... 200 2250 2035 1835 1650 1335 2250 1845 1500 
-30-06 Spfd.. Hi-Sp. 110 3500 3150 2820 2520 1965 3000 2420 1945 
30-06 Spfd. Hi-Sp. 150 3000 2755 2521 2300 1890 3045 2520 2120 
30-06 Spfd. Hi-Sp. 180 2700 2510 2325 2150 1815 2910 2515 2065 
30-06 Spfd. Exp. 220 2450 2810 1980 - 1770 1400 2940 2385 1920 


A—Figure of merit—Extreme vertical plus extreme horizontal divided by two. 


B—F. of M.—Figure of Merit. 
C—Ins.—Instrumental. 
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one has had a little experience with this scope 
on this rifle he will never thereafter will- 
ingly care to use any other sight. I think 
that the combination is most ideal, and I 
predict a great future for it. I think that 
it is a great thing for conservation of game 
also. One can see that he is shooting at only 
a mature animal with a good head, he will 
place his shots more accurately, and hence 
he will not send a couple of animals off badly 
wounded to die a lingering death before he 
fills his license. 


ACTION EXPRESS RIFLE 
Accuracy (a) 


Trajectory F. of M. 

Ins. Mid-Range Ins. (c) 
300 500 200 300 500 200 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
675 390 3.0 7.8 26.4 4.9 
660 330 4.0 10.5 39.0 3.8 
745 430 3.4 8.8 31.4 5.9 
815 490 4.5 12.0 44.0 4.1 
680 435 3.4 8.8 32.6 4.4 
805 470 5.0 11.5 44.5 3.6 
810 470 4.1 10.8 40.3 7.0 
1215 780 4.0 10.5 37.0 5.0 
1550 945 1.8 4.5 15.8 3.6 
1765 1190 2.3 5.7 19.2 3.5 
1840 1320 2.8 6.7 22.1 3.5 
1530 960 3.5 9.0 30.0 3.7 
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Arms for the Police 
(Continued from Page 11) 


though the cop hasn’t a chance, he’ll get the 
raz if a crook sticks him up and gets away 
with it. The hidden gun is the cop’s ace 
in such contingencies. That’s why I favor 
it, even though the regular arm is worn 
where it can be reached pronto. 


N cities where the police are not permitted 

to wear their arms openly, but must carry 
them concealed beneath a mass of clothing, 
the auxiliary arm is not an emergency safe- 
guard—it is a vital necessity. The heavy 
gun can not be carried in a handy pocket. 
In summer it is under at least one coat. In 
winter under at least two coats and maybe 
a couple of sweaters, especially in the colder 
latitudes. To get it out is a rather elaborate 
ceremony. And there is no holster or draw- 
ing-system yet devised that will expedite the 
unlimbering much. The only safe “out’’ is 
the small secondary battery, tucked into the 
pants pocket or into an outside coat pocket. 

Usually when I get this far in the argu- 
ment policemen ask: 

“Why, if you're carrying a gun in your 
pocket, should you burden yourself down 
with two? Why isn’t one enough?” 

Answer: Because the type of gun that 
can be carried comfortably in the coat pocket 
is a.close-range weapon. It does not, and 
can not, possess the accuracy for “pursuit 
fire,” as as an officer may be required to 
use when a criminal has 25 yards start on 
him and is legging it for somewhere else. 

Usually this argument finds unanimous 
agreement in any police station. And then 
comes the job of selecting the secondary bat- 
tery. I did a lot of research work on this 
and it was not until recently that I found an 
arm that approached the ideal in size and 
at the same time had the wallop required for 
the job it had to do, with certainty of per- 
formance. The ideal weapon, of course, is 
the .41 double deringer. This little tool. 
put out by Remington, takes up hardly any 
room, lies flat in the pocket and is light in 
weight. Its bore is large enough to knock 
the toughest crook off his pins and, although 
it shoots a couple of feet high at ten yards 
and has an annoying hop, it is deadly at the 
close quarters for which the auxiliary arm 
is required. But—the ammunition now avail- 
able for it is terrible. 

I discovered this long ago by accident, 
having carried a deringer as a secondary 
battery for years. It had been my custom 
to change ammunition once a week, because 
I realized that the rimfire cartridge made 
for the arm was neither oil nor waterproof. 
One day while on a target range I decided 
to give the old cannon a try-out. 

First shot, misfire. Second shot (shifting 
of pin automatically makes it strike the sec- 
ond barrel), also a misfire. That would have 
been annoying to say the least had I been 
working on a stick-up man instead of a 
paper target that couldn’t talk back. I have 
an inquiring mind. So forthwith I bought 

500 rounds, in fifty-round lots, from ten dif- 
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ferent dealers, took the whole mess out to 
the range and went to work. It took sev- 
eral days to get through that batch of am- 
munition. The average was one misfire in 
five shots. That’s too many if a man is 
going to stake his life on the reliability of 
his gun. I laid my deringer away until such 
time as some enterprising ammunition com- 
pany will realize the value of that arm as a 
police secondary battery and make some de- 
cent fodder for it. I have urged the AmeERI- 


CAN RIFLEMAN to stir up Remington, makers 
of the deringer, to make some good ammu- 
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Top, the reliable and powerful service .45 which every 
policeman should carry as a *‘main battery’’; mid- 
dle, the 4's inch barrel which is reliable and will do. 
but hasn’t the power of the .45; bottom, the new 
life saver, a .38 special Colt with 2 inch barrel. 


nition for it, but I’m told that the demand 
doesn’t warrant the expense. If the ammu- 


nition was reliable they'd soon find a de- 
mand, I suspect. 

My next experiment was with the .380 
automatics. These are fairly good arms, but 
they haven't the wallop one desires for the 
job they are expected to do. Then, too, the 
auxiliary arm should be of a type that can 
be fired through the pocket. The automatics 
will not work under such a condition. You 
may get one shot out of them, but then 


you'll get a jam. I spoiled an old coat for 
the second-hand man proving that. The 
auxiliary battery seemed to be O. K. in the- 
ory, but right hard to put into practice. I 
thought some of having an old Remington 
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single-shot revamped, or a single-shot Colt | 
deringer fixed up for a center-fire .38 special, 
but the cost was prohibitive and when | 
had the gun I’d have only one shot, anyhow. 
It looked as if my auxiliary arm would have 
to be a 4%-inch .38 special revolver, either 
Colt or Smith & Wesson, my personal pref- 
erence being for the former, although many 
better shots than I am have a fondness for 
the latter. 

Aside from an_ unexplainable _ personal 
preference which causes one man to prefer 
the Colt and another the Smith & Wesson, 
I don’t believe there is two pins’ worth of 
difference in them either as to reliability or 
accuracy. 

Smith & Wesson get a little more art into 
the finish of their arms, but I believe the 
Colt will stand more hard knocks. How- 
ever, either is a safe arm. But a 4%-inch 
barrel is a rather husky auxiliary arm, and 
except where men are sold on the .45 as a 
heavy battery brought me up against the 
Why carry two guns when 
one will do all the necessary work? 

That argument was sound as to the 4%- 
inch barrel because the little gun will give 
3-inch groups at 20 yards and 6 to 8-inch 
groups at 50 yards, which is all the accuracy | 
a police officer ever needs. Policemen would | 
feel that if they carried that in a coat pocket | 
they had no real need of another gun weigh- | 
ing down their belts. But the 4'%-inch arm [ 
wasn't the arm I wanted, anyhow—it a 
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merely the best I could do and be certain 
of results. The answer was to cut off the 
barrel. Two inches made it right. 
NE day I met Fitz, the celebrated gun 
artist who demonstrates for the Colt} 
people, and learned that my auxiliary bat- 
tery idea was not my private property by 
any means. Fitz had been toting one fer! 
years. And he had solved the problem for} 
himself as I had solved it, by cutting off) 
the barrel of a .38 special. The gun he used’ 
was what is known as the Colt Army Spe- 
cial. I had worked on an officer's model, 
bulkier arm. Fitz, however, had not been 
broadcasting his development, in as much as 
the Colt people were not making the 2-inch 
barrel. i 
But one way and another information gets! 
spread and finally Colt’s began getting guns | 
by the bushel with requests to cut them off— 
mostly from police officers who saw the value 
of the auxiliary arm idea. An American 
arms factory moves as slowly as the prov-f 
erbial mills of the gods and seldom grinds 
out anything of the exact size specified when, 
in the course of time, it begins its slow 
grinding. But for once, through some happy 
accident or special dispensation of Provi- 
dence, the Colt people saw the light. They 
took the Army Special, cut the barrel to 2 
inches and announced that they would sel 
it to police officers only, or to persons duly 
vouched for by responsible police officials. 
This little arm throws the .38 Colt Spe 
cial, a blunt-nosed projectile of exceptionally 
fine-stopping power that is peculiarly adapt} 
ed to police needs, or, the Smith & Wessonl 
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Special with which nearly all police officers 
are familiar, with great force and surpris- 
ing accuracy. The one I have will give a 
2?-inch group regularly at 10 yards with my 
rather bum holding, and in expert hands 
has kept well within an inch circle. That's 
all the accuracy a policeman will ever need 
at that range. At 20 yards the gun is a bit 
erratic. my groups having varied between 
5 and 12 inches—still good enough for police 
shooting at that range, but just a little too 
erratic to be trusted as the sole and only 
arm in event of “pursuit firing.” 

The arm is light, weighing about 28 
ounces, and rides comfortably in the trousers 
or side coat pocket without being any con- 
spicuous bulk. If one doesn’t like to carry 
it loosely it is no trick to get a piece of sole 
leather cut to fit the pocket and sew to this 
a pocket or holster of soft leather follow- 
ing the lines of the revolver. Then you 
have your butt always ready to your hand. 
It is a good plan to baste the holster to ihe 
gun, but if the leather base is a snug fit I 
doubt if this difficulty will arise. Even if 
it does, it takes only a fraction of a second 
to free the arm by pressing the thumb 
against the top of the sole-leather as you 
draw. With a little practice a man can 
acquire real speed at this. 

A policeman thus doubly armed, if he ex- 
ercises ordinary caution, need never be the 
victim of a crook’s fire. When he approaches 
a suspect he can have his hand in his pocket 
—and his gun in that hand. In an emer- 
gency he can shoot through the pocket. And 
unless he finds it necessary to shoot no one 
can say whether he had a gun handy or not. 
No officer likes to walk up to a man with 
gun drawn, fearing that if the suspect turns 
out to be harmless he will be given the horse 
laugh by bystanders and be accused of un- 
due timidity by others. 

It would be much better for all policemen 
to risk ridicule rather than risk death. But 
they will not. The secondary battery al- 
lows them to avoid both risks reasonably 
well. 


O much for the individual policeman. 
Now for the arming of patrol squads 
There has been no satisfactory system for 
arming the various auto patrol squads of 
the large cities. A variety of armament has 
been tried, but for one reason and another 
most of it has been a flop. The shotgun, of 
course, is effective at short range, but the 
Tange must be close, the target properly 
aligned with a safe backstop and no inno- 
cent persons in the line of fire before it can 
be used. The police squad can’t cut loose 
with a riot gun in a crowded street. The 
same objection applies to a machine gun or 
a sub-machine gun. Policemen can’t risk 
using them in a crowded neighborhood, but 
the bandits they are pursuing are bothered 
by no such handicap. They hope to kill 
policemen, but if some women and kids on 
the sidelines are killed or hurt the bandit’s 

conscience is not unduly burdened. 
The same objections apply to rifle fire, 
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Shooting cops—above, the Portland, Oregon, police team which is famous for its pistol skill; below, the New 


York team which tied Toledo in their last match. 


with the added objection that the long range 
of high-power rifles virtually prohibits their 
use unless the marksman can be absolutely 
certain of his aim, which he can not be in a 
speeding automobile, shooting offhand. The 
crook again is not bothered. He blazes 
away, careless of who's hit. 

This sort of handicap has cost the lives 
of many a brave cop. Yet it seems to me 
the remedy is simple. A rifleman will have 
difficulty hitting a flying automobile from 
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another speeding car if he shoots offhand. 
But if he could get down into his sling, on 
a comfortable mat and take careful aim he 
could ruin any bandit gang in business at 
from 100 to 500 yards—and bandits seldom 
have a greater lead when the battle with the 
police starts. I believe that if the tops ot 
police squad autos were reinforced and pro- 
vided with a comfortable weatherproof mat, 
on which a rifleman could lie and shoot prone 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Most Cops Have a Heart 


OO many of us, I suspect, acquire our 

acquaintance with the policeman from 

the bawlings out we get for parking over 
the time limit, pulling a bonehead turn at a 
busy corner, or exceeding the speed limit. 
With this foundation we build an opinion 
of the cop that doesn’t flatter the tribe, to 
put it mildly. We classify him as a hard- 
boiled dodo, whose authority has gone to his 
head, and who takes a fiendish delight in 
making the path of the motorist thorny. In 
other words, we form our notion of the po- 
lice business from our contact with a branch 
of it. 

But even in forming that opinion we are 
seldom just to the cop. We fail to take 
into consideration the fact that while our 
individual infraction of traffic rules was a 
minor matter, and, taken alone rather incon- 
sequential, it probably was the final one of a 
series of similar boners which caused the 
cop’s temper to explode. The last straw, so 
to speak. Few of us have an opportunity to 
learn just how many trying situations ihat 
particular cop faced before our little per- 
formance stirred him up. 

I believe I am one of the few laymen 
who really knows what a traffic cop’s day is 
like. I learned about it in one of the largest 
cities of this country while employed as a 
reporter for a newspaper that was staging a 
“Politeness Pays” campaign. The job con- 
sisted on faring forth, trying the patience 
of a number of fellow citizens and awarding 
fifty good American dollars to the one who 
kept his temper longest. Figuring that as 
soon as the campaign became well advertised 
the whole world would be on its good be- 
havior, I picked on a traffic cop first. The 
lad for whose benefit I decided to make a 
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pest of myself was handling traffic at one 
of the busiest corners in the country. Be- 
fore doing my stuff I watched him for half 
an hour, keeping his temper with dumbbell 
drivers, fool pedestrians, visiting school- 
marms who didn’t know where they wanted 
to go, nor why, and expected him not only 
to tell them, but to give them full and com- 
plete directions for getting there, not to men- 
tion the ordinary run of lost, strayed and 
wandered-off humans who couldn’t under- 
stand plain directions when they received 
them. That cop was a game guy. He stood 
for my line of chatter and did the best he 
could for me, although I’m certain he was 
convinced that I didn’t have sense enough 
to open my umbrella to keep off the rain. 

After I'd exhausted my bag of tricks to 
make him lose his temper I watched him for 
half an hour. Two or three times it looked 
as if he’d blow up when some fool driver 
nearly ran over his toes. But it wasn’t until 
a zig-zagging machine nearly ran him down 
that he aired his views on dumbbell drivers 
in general and the one who almost hit him 
in particular. I gave him the fifty bucks. 
That cop had Job trimmed before they got 
started. And although he was one of the 
most patient chaps I’ve run across, my other 
surveys of traffic cops satisfied me that as 
a rule they are a long-suffering lot. 


yoy folks will say that the traffic cop 
isn’t a {air sample of the average police- 
man—that he isn’t handling crime daily, that 
he’s a sort of specialist in a side-line of po- 
lice work That may be, but every now and 
then a traffic cop is called on to face a pan- 
dit’s gun and acquits himself with credit. I 
remember that some years ago a Boston 


traffic cop captured Chippie Robinson, the 
diamond robber, wanted for a long string 
of diamond robberies and a couple of mur- 
ders. Robinson had been cornered on the 
old Bolylston cafe, in Boston, and had shot 
his way to the street through a bunch of 
private detectives and a Boston policeman— 
killing the policeman without warning. He 
was in a fair way of making a clean getaway, 
when the traffic cop on the corner saw him 
edging through the crowd, automatic in hand. 
The policeman didn’t dare take a change 
on a shot on that crowd. So he walked into 
Robinson—gun and all—and grappled with 
him until help arrived. That took nerve. 

Robinson was tried for murder, but beat 
the electric chair by committing suicide in 
his cell. That is merely an incident, but I 
could cite a hundred in as many cities in 
which the traffic cop has found something to 
do besides bawl out some boob for failing 
to obey traffic regulations. Some of the 
regulations are, of course, a nuisance drawn 
up by some hay-bundlers who didn’t have the 
least idea of what traffic was all about. But 
that isn’t the cop’s fault. His job is to 
see that they are observed. 

Of course, the traffic cop is only one va- 
riety of the cop species. There are the har- 
ness bulls, the elbows (plain clothes men) 
and the sparrow cops (park policemen) ), in 
addition to the state, and county organiza- 
tions which have come into being in the last 
few years. 

These varieties are not so well known to 
the average law-abiding citizen as the traffic 
cop. In their official capacity they are 
hardly known at all. Their work seldom 
brings them in contact with the reputable 
citizen. 
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the problem of shooting up speeding bandit 
cars would be simplified. 

, A good rifleman will hit the body of a 
moving auto every time up to 300 yards. 
Soft-nose bullets which would go to pieces 
on striking the engine case would not en- 
danger bystanders by richochet and a skilled 
marksman could hold so that if the bodies 
of the* bandits, or the upholstery of the car 
didn’t absorb the bullet’s energy, the engine 
casing would break it up. 

With a crack rifleman, shooting prone atop 
their car, police squads certainly could make 
life miserable for bandits. At present, al- 
though they are overburdened with shotguns 
and rifles and sometimes machine guns, they 
can’t use them for the reasons outlined. I’d 
like to see some police department experi- 
ment a bit with a crack shot, firing from the 
prone position on top of a squad auto. I 
suspect they’d learn a thing or two. 





The Toledo Police Team which has done spectacular shooting in the last few years. 
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ness” on the beat near their home, but it is 
a nodding acquaintance. The folk who fre- 
quent parks sometimes get acquainted with 
the sparrow cop—and hate him because he 
forbids them to throw their picnic refuse 
on the lawn, or warns them that Willie, little 
precious, mustn’t throw rocks at people who 
are minding their own business on benches 
near by. Not much of a job, you'd say, 
keeping the kids from being a nuisance, and 
compelling careless persons to clean up their 
outing rubbish. But every now and then the 
sparrow cop bumps into a man’s job. 

Many a time have I seen one of them 
strip off his coat and brave pneumonia in ice- 
filled ponds to save the life of some child, 
or of some foolish grown-up. And outlaws, 
in their getaways, quite often take the trail 
through the sparrow cop’s domain—the park 
boulevards of any large city. And on no 
occasion has the sparrow cop shown himself 
chicken-hearted. When a gang of robbers 
held up a big hotel in a Mid-west city, it 
was a sparrow cop who hopped on a taxi 
and ran the leaders of the gang down—after 
a hot gun battle. So don’t ever tangle with 
one of those boys in the mistaken idea that 
he’s short of sand. There’s no yellow on a 
sparrow’s plumage, you know. 


E now get around to the harness-bull. 

He’s the chap who pounds the pavement 
and pulls the box every hour, keeping watch 
over the safety of the populace on his beat 
while said populace pounds its ear. He tries 
the doors of the stores and residences, to 
protect the careless citizen from the conse- 
quences of such citizen’s carelessness. He 
tackles any burglars, hold-up men, sneak 
thieves or similar gentry who turn up on 
his beat, shoots it out when necessary as 
part of the day’s work, usually misses be- 
cause of lack of training in pistol shooting, 
gets killed now and then, grumbles quite a 
bit, but all in all fills an underpaid job faith- 
fully and well. 

Yes, in the old days, he’d sneak into Dinty 
Moore’s for a scuttle of suds and maybe a 
shot of hootch if ’twas a cold day or night. 
And in spite of prohibition, you'll find him, 
now and then, crooking his elbow in the 
“near-beer parlor” that handles a fair grade 
of brew and hootch that isn’t poison. You 
can tell whether a bootleg joint is passing 
out good stuff or not by finding out whether 
or not the cop on the beat gets his little nip 
there. All of which signifies that the cop is 
false to his trust, isn’t upholding the law, 
etc., doesn’t it? It does—not! It signifies 
that the cop is a human being, with the 
same craving for the human things of life 
that other mortals, who may or may not be- 
lieve in prohibition (that’s not under discus- 
sion, and doesn’t amount to a whoop one 
way or another with this writer), likes to 
enjoy and takes advantage of his opportuni- 
ties just about the same as the rest of the 
human race. And incidentally, while lean- 
ing over Tony’s near-beer bar he gets a line 
on what is going on in the neighborhood and 
is better able to check-mate the crook than 
he would be if he took his few moments of 


rest in the back room of the Sunday School 
club. You can’t get a line on crooks in a 
Sunday school. 

Of course, the harness bull who pounded 
the pave is rapidly passing.  Intelligently 
governed municipalities are more and more 
realizing that the cop on foot is no match 
for the drugstore cowboy out raiding Lover’s 
Lane in a flivver. So many cities are in- 
creasing the territory patrolled by each pair 
of cops and putting two men in a flivver to 
patrol it. But you'll see flivver parked in 
the alley now and then—if there’s a safe 
bootleg joint on the beat. And on a cold 
night you'll find the cops inhaling a bit of 
cheer in the warmth of Tony’s bar. But 
don’t get excited about it. 

One of the best and bravest cops I ever 
knew used to train at “Dinty Moore's,” the 
official prohibition bar of the editorial staff 
of a great newspaper. It was a free-and- 
easy place, more or less the exclusive prop- 
erty of longshoremen, the newspaper crowd 
and that cop. I never saw a man thrown 
out of it except once—he asked for a soft 
drink, and the bartender felt insulted. 

But that cop rounded up one of the tough- 
est gangs that town ever knew—they’d been 
sapping the printers on pay-night—and after 
shooting it out with them and corralling the 
whole crowd called the wagon, pulled his box, 
and went back to swap yarns at Dinty’s. The 
last time I was in that town the Federal 
prohibition agents had closed Dinty’s. 

But the newspaper crowd and the same 
cop were hanging out in another place a 
block farther north. And you could go on 


‘that cop’s beat any hour of the night with 


safety. The crooks knew he’d go without 
sleep for a week to nab any bird that pulled 
a job on his beat. So they let it alone. 
Prohibition makes that cop weary. He 
doesn’t approve of it. But I know another 
cop who’s every bit as good and who is a 
dyed-in-the-wool prohibitionist who throws a 
fit every week because the politicians will 
not let him close up the six blind pigs on 
his beat. All of which proves nothing ex- 
cept that the cop is as much a human being 
as any of us—with more nerve than most 
of us. And the harness cop is the infantry 
of the forces of law and order—in other 
words, its backbone. 
4 
OW we come down to the “elbows.” I 
understand perfectly the function of the 
plain-clothes man in Europe—particularly 
the function of the Scotland Yard man in 
England. But my childish mind never has 
quite solved the function of the American 
“elbow,” or, to use a phrase with which the 
average man in the street is more familiar, 
the “plain clothes dick.” The normal func- 
tion of the plain clothes man is to investi- 
gate, collect evidence, and ascertain the 
whereabouts of the crook. 

This done, it is up to the plain clothes 
man to either arrest him or “call the wagon.” 
But for some reason which I never have 
been able to ascertain, our American police 
chiefs insist on assigning the plain-clothes 
contingent to duties that belong to the “har- 
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ness” man. Take a turn in any large Ameri- 
can city and you'll find plain-clothes men 
prowling around on patrol duty. The po- 
lice commanders explain that this is neces- 
sary because the crooks couldn’t be expected 
to function if policemen in uniform were 
in the vicinity. Well, isn’t it the job of the 
police to prevent crime? 

I believe it is. 

“But,” the chiefs come back, “when we 
send the elbows out the crook does his stuff 
and we nab him with the goods on.” 

Applesauce. 

There never was a crook who knew his 
business who couldn’t spot a plain clothes 
man as far as he could see him. It isn’t 
the proverbial square-toed boots, either. 
There is an air about a police officer that 
no man familiar with the breed ever will 
mistake. The modern “elbow” is a snappy 
dresser. He can impersonate a tango lizard 
to perfection in dress—and wear the clothes. 
But—after some few years of police re- 
porting I can pick ’em out in the soup and 
fish every time. And the crooks are better 
pickers than I ever dared be. This business 
of plain-clothes men doing patrol duty will 
have to be stopped, sooner or later—sooner 
if the citizens of this country get weary of 
hold-ups and learn to use firearms, laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

I can pick out a plain-clothes man. So 
can the crook. But the average citizen can’t 
and never will learn—he can’t learn because 
he can’t spend the time to acquire the po- 
lice contacts that will teach him. But he’s 
going to learn to protect himself. And when 
that day comes there’s going to be a heavy 
casualty list among the American “elbows.” 
And no jury is going to get excited about it. 

Because, under the present system, when 
a citizen is strolling abroad at night after the 
hours in which, in the opinion of many po- 
lice chiefs all good citizens should be in bed, 
a couple of plain-clothes men are going to 
approach him with the idea of finding out 
what he’s doing out so late. And about the 
time they get within range he’s going to drill 
them under the mistaken idea that they are 
a couple of stick-ups. 

For example: I had passed an evening 
shooting pistol on my club range in a large 
Mid-west city. It was close to midnight 
when I started home with others in the auto 
of a friend. We stopped across the street 
from my hotel—a family hotel in- a resi- 
dential district—and sat for half an hour 
gassing after the fashion of gun-bugs. I 
noticed a couple of chaps on the corner. So 
did my friends. But we did not mention 
it. Finally I climbed out. A .41 deringer 
was concealed in my hand. As I started 
across the street the pair on the corner came 
across kitty-corner so as to intercept me. 
Watching them carefully, and covering them 
with the deringer, I maneuvered so that they 
would meet me under a light. Then in a 
flash I recognized them as “elbows” from a 
station at which I was well acquainted. I 
saluted them: “Good evening, officers!” 

They recognized me, returned my greeting 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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THE NEW 
EXPRE$ 


N keeping with the century-old progressive policy 

of leading in the field of firearms achievement, 
Remington now offers the latest example of Ameri- 
can genius in the gunmaker’s art—the new Model 
30 Express Rifle which is already conceded by 
experts to be a thoroughly modern American all- 
around bolt action rifle. It is at once a small game 
and a big game rifle because of the wide variety of 
up-to-date express and high speed game cartridges 
which are adapted for use in this rifle. For example: 
it is chambered for the well known .25, .30, .32 and 
.35 Remington cartridges as well as the .30 Spring- 
field, admittedly the best and most popular cartridge 
for big game. 

The specifications of the rifle briefly given are: 
length over all, 4234 inches; weight, about 7/4 
pounds; barrel, 22 inches of ordnance steel, bored, 
rifled and chambered for extreme accuracy. The 


Six Outstanding 
Features 

. Its marvelous accuracy. 

. Its rugged construction. 

. Its velvet-like action. - 


. Its superior finish. 





. Its moderate price. 





Oo mm & W HD 






. Its fine balance. 
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stock is of the finest American walnut, special @ht 
finish, and in one piece. The pistol grip and fore-egight 
are superbly checked. The drop at heel is 234 inchihen t 
at comb 134 inches; length 1334 inches. pd. 
The front sight is a gold bead of blade type. T. 
rear sight is buckhorn sporting with adjustable: 
versible leaf and U and V notches and adjustal 
slide. Both front and rear sights are mounted 
barrel bands. The rifle is carefully 
sighted for point blank range at 100 
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EMINGTON 
> RIFLE 
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-cial @ht additional cost. A special 
ore-gght of front sight is necessary 


-inch$en this sight is MODERN 
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".25 REMINGTON 
EXxpTess MUSHROOM 








the receiver is matted. Instead of 
the usual double pull used in bolt 
action rifles, this rifle has a short, 
happy single pull. The receiver and the bolt 
we of specially tempered nickel steel. 

A decided improvement in the action of this 
fle is that it cocks on the opening movement 
1e bial attention is directed to the safety on the 
t of tir which may be easily operated under any con- 
ms bgnoving forward or backward with the thumb. 
he th@permost in the minds of the designers of this 
o prghoroughly American bolt action all-around 
ibodygest cf the improvements admitted by leading C \ 
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117 Grain Express Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2350 Foot Seconds 
87 Grain Hi-Speed Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2700 Foot Seconds 












165 Grain Express Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2250 Foot Seconds 
110 Grain Hi-Speed Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2550 Foot Seconds 










165 Grain Express Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2300 Foot Seconds 
110 Grain Hi-Speed Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2550 Foot Seconds 





e net@ the modern rifle. This new Remington arm 
ed the regular trade channels at a price within the 
pletefiled specifications will be furnished on request. 
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200 Grain Express Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2250 Foot Seconds 
150 Grain Hi-Speed Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity 2350 Foot Seconds 





Remington, 
.30 SPRINGFIELD 1906 
Express MUSHROOM 













220 Grain Express Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity..... 2450 Foot Seconds 
220 Grain Express Metal Cased Bullet (Delayed Mushroom) 
Muzzle Velocity . 3 2450 Foot Seconds 
180 Grain Hi-Speed Bronze Pointed Expanding Bullet 
Siem aoe Muzzle Velocity 2700 Foot Seconds 
150 Grain Hi-Speed Bronze Pointed Expanding Bullet. 
Muzzle Velocity. 3000 Foot Seconds 






110 Grain Hi-Speed Mushroom Bullet Muzzle Velocity. . . 3500 Foot Seconds 
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DAVENPORT SHOOT IS WELL 
ATTENDED 


S funn following scores were made at Da- 
venport, Iowa, at the Forest Park Range 
on Sunday, June 6. The wind was unusual, 
blowing as hard as 25 miles an hour all the 
time. The shooting was done at 200 yards, 
off-hand, and rifles were equipped for the 
most expert sharpshooting. The scores: 


HONOR TARGET 


1 entry only, % in. Rings, Possible in the 3 shots— 


75 points. 
Julius Muhle....... 70 Ee ae 
OO ee 66 << 58 
J. F. Nabstedt...... 64 a a 56 
C. F. Denkman..... 3 J. Bleuer....... 44 
7 Ea i aa 63 . <e eae prete oREe 42 
eee 63 aS eee 35 
W. Lundberg....... 63 W. F edderson Eee 14 
5 Shot Re-entry Match on % in. Ring Target, Pos- 

sible 125. 
re 115 i, die MR ae ea ee 101 
eee 113 W. Lundberg....... 100 
Pe MT. cctv ccs 113 eRe 99 
Rr SS 112 eer eee 98 
CS eee 111 ee ee 93 
©. Denkman......2. 111 W. Fedderson...... 53 
5 | re 103 We. @y ME. hs es 25 


PEOPLES TARGET 


3 Shot Re-entry Match on % in. Target. Poss. 


Meet) Bete. .... secs 70 a SS See 63 
ee 70 J. F. Nabstedt...... 63 
a ear 69 R. Voesburg........ 63 
Te ee ee 68 W._ Lundberg...... 60 
C. Denkman....... 68 cf ee 58 
Ao Oe ee 67 W. Fedderson...... 40 
CO eee 65 oe Re eee 16 


MAN TARGET 
3 Shots, Re-entry % in. perpendicular lines poss. 60 





B. Muhl.......0.0. 56 a 51 
Be EE. ccccccce 55 a Se eee 51 
J. APD... ccccccece 55 W. Lundberg 51 
C. Denkman........ 54 W. Fedderson 40 
LR = 53 i jae 39 
Se 53 any Nosburg...... 33 
eee 5 a 8 


DAVENPORT TARGET 
1 Shot, Re-entry, —- Rings within a 12 in. black, 
5 





Possible. 
ee NL io 600 pieeeee 18 
Mm. DONOUTE... 0.00% 17 
W. Lundberg...... 14 
cf ~ Seer 1 
, Se Pere 12 
Y ee ree | 
* * ad 


This constituted the shooting of the third 
match of the season, there being seven in all, 
and a special shoot, called the King Shoot, 
being the one shoot where special honors are 
conferred upon the shooter who makes the 
best shot in his first shot of the allotted 
three shots, and who is therefore crowned 
with solemn ceremonies as the Schuetzen 
King for the year. This king shooting fes- 


tival has been in vogue in our club since 
1865, so you may know what a permanent 
and sacred affair this shoot signifies. 

The writer, who has been elected to the 


office of secretary of the committee in charge 
of the coming tournament of the Central 
Sharpshooters’ Union in 1927, is busily en- 
gaged in rounding up the dues for this year, 
to be paid by the clubs of above named 
Union. 

It is our desire to rejuvenate the interest 
in this Union and we are planning to make 
the prize list worth while. We have man- 
aged at least 10 of these tournaments in the 
past, and we ought to know how to make 
them interesting. As usual, the secretaries 
of the membership clubs are a little forget- 
ful and don’t always put the correspondences 
before the members in meetings, so it re- 
quires at times two or three reminders of 
the payment of dues, and we hope the secre- 
taries who read this article will do their 
best to remember to have the meetings 
called, and to order the payment of the 
dues. 

In order to ascertain the strength of the 
interest still alive among our Union mem- 
bers, we will hold an all-day tournament in 
August at which we expect a good attend- 
ance and want to demonstrate that a shoot- 
ing match is still one of the most fascinat- 
ing of all the sports today. We have the 
men, the desire and the place to offer for 
the arrangement of these matches, and the 
more we have to entertain at these shoots 
the better we like it. For the information 
of the Union members we list thosewho have 
sent in their dues for this year: West Bend, 
Towa; Wauson, Wis.; New Klarus, Wis.; 
Highland, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Peru, IIL; 
Davenport, Iowa. 

We hope to report at least twice as many 
clubs as above in our next communication. 

There is an old resolution in the by-laws 
of the Central Sharpshooters’ Union prohib- 
iting any clubs east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains from participating in these tourna- 
ments, but it is contemplated to waive this 
resolution and to admit any club, upon pay- 
ment of 25 cents for each member to join 
this Union, and if the applications come 
in sufficiently numerous, no doubt arrange- 
ments will be made to admit any club in the 
United States. The only obstacle in the 
way of any rifle a shooter might use is that 
the 200-yard ranges are not usually built 
to withstand the power of high-velocity am- 
munition, and therefore none but rifles can 
be allowed whose velocity is less than 1,000 
feet per second. Excepting for this proviso, 
any rifle with any sights or triggers or hand 
rest may be used. All shooting must be 
standing, as you probably have noted from 
former articles on these matters. 
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I am recommending to the members of 
the Central Sharpshooters’ Union that they 
subscribe to the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, as 
this paper is our official organ for printing 
all shooting news, and we hope all will take 
our advice, as in this way your desire for 
interesting shooting news can probably be 
gratified. 

It is our understanding that the govern- 
ment has decided not to hold matches at 
Camp Perry this year. 

Why not use your free rifles with reduced 
loads and see how accurately and comfort- 
able they shoot at cur 200-yard range? Sev- 
eral of our members are using their Spring- 
fields with about 1214 grains of No. 80 du 
Pont rifle powder and lead bullets, and do 
some very nice work. We have a cement 
stand in our shooting house on which we 
have mounted a Pope machine rest and we 
are experimenting with various loads and 
bullets to find the best combination. We 
can get 7.or 8 shots to slip into a 21-inch 
circle in 10 shots, but hope to prevent the 
ones now guing somewhat wild from getting 
out of the cluster. We are using a bullet 
designed by Pope, on the caterpillar order, 
weighing about 172 grains, and the Lyman 
Sight Company makes this mold, so by get- 
ting a mold and using powder as named 
above you will be surprised how fine your 
Springfield will shoot. 

I am writing this in an endeavor to stimu- 
late shooting in the off-hand style, as I think 
that, as most people who use rifles shoot at 
game or at objects when in pursuit of game 
and wish to keep in practice and to verify 
their sights, want to shoot off-hand. 

I also note that so many predict that there 
will be no more wars, and even if there 
should be another outbreak, that airplanes 
with bombs, gas and artillery on tanks would 
make infantry shooting unnecessary, thus 
our sole desire and reason for shooting at 
game or targets should be to become pro- 
ficient in shooting and may never be re- 
quired for military use. 


MONAHAN WINS 200-YARD MATCH 
By C. E. Norpuus 


iz the Illinois State Rifle Association Match 
No. 2, 200 yards, any rifle, standing, 20 
shots, on May 30, S. D. Monahan was first 


with a 99. The scores: 

S. D. Monahan..... 99 . W.. Bees... 6. ss 85 
W. T. Barrans..... 05 R. C. Wallace...... 83 
C. E. Nordhus...... 93 G. A. Bouvier...... 81 
E. H. La Rue...... 90 aa 78 
a Se 90 OS 77 
7s ie ec c0ess 90 Wee BB. nc ckcces BW 
J. C. Freiberg...... 88 i aoe 73 
Cc. Dare... 86 Se eee 67 
Col. Stodter........ 86 


A score of 99 was shot by Gy. Sgt. R. O. 
Coulter, U. S. M. C., in the 200-yard Any 
Rifle Match at Camp Perry, Ohio, last Sep- 
tember, for first place in that match. Sec- 
ond, third and fourth places went to scores 
of 69. Similar weather conditions prevailed. 
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DAYTON WINS ANOTHER 


HE Dayton Rifle Club defeated the 
Ames Faculty Rifle Club in a prone match 
at 50 yards. The match called for 20 shots 





per man. The scores: 
DAYTON RIFLE CLUB TEAM NO. 1 
M. E. McManes.... 196 eee 198 
H. H. Jacobs..... 197 D>. ©. Meter.... 199 
Elmore Bashore.... 197 — 
987 
AMES FACULTY RIFLE CLUB TEAM NO. 1 
Sr 195 2. B. 60Vele.....- 197 
J. V. MeKelvey.... 195 Alfred Carter...... 197 
Alfred K. Friedrich. 196 — 
980 
DAYTON RIFLE CLUB TEAM NO. 2 
. eee 194 Chas. Hicks....... 196 
Mi. Us, DORMS. 2.2 00.0.0 196 W. A. Ferguson.... 196 
A. J. Yearsley.... 196 
978 


AMES FACULTY RIFLE CLUB TEAM NO. 2 


P. T. McNeil..... 189 A. &. MoOlay...... 194 
Chas. J. Cosandey. 190 HH. KK. Davis...... 194 
3, Ta, POWGRS. 2.00% 193 —_—- 
960 

* * * 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE 
LEAGUE 
June 5, the clubs in the League met 
for the fourth matches of the season. 
The results were: 


Middlesex 419 vs. Arlington................ 388 
SS ee eS ee eee ere ree eee 395 
Benes BOO WS. TGR. . cc ccccccccccesvces 390 
Framingham 399 vs. Reading............... 374 
The standing of the teams at present is: 
Won Lost 
EPITOPE re eer ee 4 0 
errr ee creer rie 4 0 
SS a ee See 3 1 
RS er ene tee 1 3 
IR, ss wiisiancaiacek oe 5: wwe ely wa eewe 1 3 
Se ee ee ee ee 1 3 
ole ora bate 6 aber ia cb Wem Dhaia ore atone 1 3 
RE, 0 cs 4 ae os 0606 80% 440-0 0 a0 1 3 
* * * 


TEAMS TIED AT PENNSYLVANIA 
SYSTEM SHOOT 


HE Annual Rifle Team Matches of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad System this year 
ending in a tie between Williamsport Division 
and Altoona Works, both teams turning in a 
possible score. The conditions of the match 
called fer teams of ten, five high scores to 
count, iron sights at 75 feet, 20 shots per man. 
Nineteeen teams participated in the match. 
The Williamspert and Altoona teams will 
shoot off the tie shoulder-to-shoulder on some 
neutral range. 


The complete scores follow: 


Williamsport Division—Eastern Region........ 1000 
MN IRIN ocsa 50o Soa caches 60 Aaa We ae 66:6 0 
Renovo Division—Emporium Team—Central 
DE cchiiceddhue vewaas tAneee see sww ane 995 
St. Louis Division—Terre Haute—Western Re- 
6k ARERR Eee MADER OOK a: pO K.S% .. 988 
Philadelphia General Offices................. 981 
CENTRAL REGION 
Allegheny Division—Oil City................ 989 
uffalo Division—Olean ........ Bin otal esa 985 
I CG So ois a Gees Secs 6000s 982 
SE IN, ooo <-aierdst wieiee's oic-0.8.e awisr 979 
eae 952 
eee ee eee eee 931 
WESTERN REGION 
en See oe 983 
oo loa 5s aca dpreecn cw 4ia Sues diate 979 
SE NN oo 6 vin. ba wine Gm acca eee ae on 962 
I PON Sh 6 so 5. Stciarin e048 bw Sie ee 937 


EASTERN REGION 


Cresson Division 
Atlantic Division 
Philadelphia Terminal Division.............. 
Philadelphia Division 





Thirty Shooters at Roose- 


velt Match 
By J. M. Hilborn 
¢ giving a report of the Roosevelt Rifle 
Club Match, held June 6, there is no bet- 
ter setting for the performance than that 


listed on the official score card by the range 
officer—Edward Smelter. 


CAST 
QUE 6.s-uc eke ne eS we 56 babs een E. Smelter 
EE 64: OR hee eek Aten i es 6O bs aA eS E. F. Ball 
Assistant Range Officer.............. Mrs. Smelter 
err ere ror E. Smelter 
Second ass't range officer (target boy). .D. J. Murphy 
FE EE IS: ee ye ery E. Smelter 
a ne ee et ere ie J. M. Hilborn 
PE eee ey ee ee ee J. M. Hilborn 


Rabble, Shooters, Bull Shooters, Alibi Ikes, etc. 


In brief, the following did the dirty work: 


Name Score Gold medal and cash 
1. Johnston, C. F... a_i ame 
eS See 243 Bronze “ “ = 
3. St. John, Chas...... 243 Cash 
4. Hilborn, J. M....... 242 Cash 
5. Hilborn, Mrs. ...... 241 Cash 
6. Hertzberg, Robt. 240 Cash 
7. Hellingen, Ed. ...... 240 Cash 
8. Bergman, Geo. ..... 240 Cash 
9. Sheldon, Geo. ....... 239 Cash 
10. Proudman, Dr. ..... 238 Luck prize (or 
13. Saylor, Jacob....... 237 hard luck, as you 
look at it; one per- 
fectly good bo- 
loney). 
FIRST PLACE METALLIC SIGHTS 
Geo. Bergman, New York City, Silver Medal and 


cash, 


RE-ENTRY MATCH WINNERS 


50 yards, first place, Don Baker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
100 yards, first place, J. M. Hilborn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
200 yards, first place, J. M. Hilborn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A good deal more can be said about the 
match, but these are the salient details. 

However, we can not pass up the fact that 
Jack Hession was on deck in spite of a 
broken wrist. He made a very creditable 
performance, considering the handicap he 
was under. 

There were thirty registrations from New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut and Illinois. 

* * * 


RAIN DIDN’T STOP THEM 

HE Interboro Rifle Club of Essington, 

Pa., celebrated National Rifle Day, June 
5, 1926, by shooting a match with the Phila- 
delphia Rifle Association. The shooters 
braved wind and rain to fire their strings. 

N. R. A. rules prevailed, the marksmen 
firing 10 shots each at 100 yards and 10 
shots each at 50 yards, with .22 caliber ri- 
fles, the five highest scores on each side to 
decide the match. The Philadelphia Rifle 
Association won the match. 

Following is the names of the five men 
on each side who qualified and their re- 


spective scores: 


PHILADELPHIA RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
100 Yds. 50 Yds. 


i, OE, Ts ca svectccccsaes 97 97 
SAS ea eee ee ee 97 92 
NG, 0 bir at aia cho aw Rao ait 88 94 
ee, CE, Die bcc wcsiscescccese OE 97 
Pe PE: Sismcd ctase sundae ome 99 97 
BG) cts cba wdeeiscovuded 472 477 
I I  aNoes divewsawesn 949 


INTERBORO RIFLE CLUB 
100 Yds. 50 Yds. 


i Dn 6 6 secs been cewke 94 95 
Es os sc beanies ee 6 wae 97 93 
ee ak a's a haldek eens me ae 88 87 
A ME ache ds tas Ola ee’ a ore 85 96 
Mr. Hutchins . Ariana acto ier as Ta 88 87 
WE ta 6060 e0 Shs thie dd hes awed 452 458 
Ces SD a dsc snensecccean 910 


G@. C. SMITH, 
Seeretary Interboro Rifle Club. 
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MEMORIAL DAY AT HARRISBURG 

Tt Memorial Day shoot at Harrisburg, 

Ohio, not only paid for the construction 
of the rifle range equipment, but left a fair 
amount of money to be distributed in prizes. 
E. M. Farris, secretary of the Ohio Rifle 
League, announces that at the next shoot 
there will be no expense for range construc- 
tion. 


The results follow: 
MATCH No. 1 


(50 Yards) 
= Score 
Winner, No. 34, W. V. Mounts, Kings Mills. ..198 
Second, No. 45, H. B. Clark, Kings Mills...... 198 
Third, No. 6, J. E. Miller, Hillsboro........ 197 
Fourth, No. 36, W. Rostron, Sidney (Tie)..... 197 


Fifth, No. 27, H. H. Jacobs, Dayton (Tie)....197 
MATCH No. 2 
(100 Yards) 


Winner, No. 22, A. D. Thomas, Vanton........ 196 
Second, No. 6, J. E. Miller, Hiisbero......... 195 
Third, No. 27, H. H. Jacobs, Dayton (Tie)....195 
Fourth, No. 32, John Beedle, So. Lebanon..... 194 
Fifth, No. 45, H. B. Clark, Kings Mills........ 194 


MATCH No. 3 

(200 Yards) 
Winner, No. 6, J. E. Miller, Hillsboro (Tie). .100-9V 
Second, No. 10, Chas. Hicks, Piqua (Tie) . ..100-9V 
Third, No. 34, W. V. Mounts, Kings Mills. .98-11V 
Fourth, No. 45, H. B. Clark, Kings Mills... .98-7V 
Fifth, No. 32, John Beedle, So. Lebanon...... 97 

MATCH No. 4 

(Grand Aggregate) 


Winner, No. 6, J. E. Miller, Hillsboro........ 492 
Second, No. 34, M. V. Mounts, Kings Mills... .491 
Third, No. 45, H. B. Clark, Kings Mills...... 490 
Fourth, No. 27, H. H. Jacobs, Dayton........ 488 
Fifth, No. 32, John Beedle, So. Lebanon...... 487 


MATCH No. 5 
(Re-entry at 50 Yards) 


Winner, No. 32, John Beedle, So. Lebanon..... 300 
Second, No. 10, Chas, Hicks, Piqua.......... 298 
Third, No. 5, Scott Hathaway, Hillsboro (Tie). ..297 


Fourth, No. 6, J. E. Miller, Hillsboro (Tie).... 
Fifth, No. 34, W. V. Mounts, Kings Mills..... 293 
MATCH No. 6 
(Re-entry at 100 Yards) 


Winner, No. 6, J. E. Miller, Hillsboro........ 296 
Second, No. 32, John Beedle, So. Lebanon... .295 
Third. No. 16, W. A. Ferguson, Dayton...... 293 
Fourth, No. 5, Scott Hathaway, Hillsboro...... 286 
Fifth, No. No others complete............-++ 
MATCH No. 7 
(Re-entry at 200 Yards) 

Winner, No. 23, Joe Harnish, Springfield....... 98 

No others complete 

~ * ~ 

CIVILIANS WIN OVER NEW MEXICO 

GUARDSMEN 


C}* Sunday, July 20, a match was staged 
on the New Mexico State Cellege range 
between the Hatch Rifle Club of Hatch, N. 
M., and the 120th Engineers, National 
Guard, of Las Cruces, N. M. The condi- 
tions were: 10 men to a side, 10 shots at 
200 yards, off-hand, and 10 shots at 500 
yards, prone. 

The result was a win for Hatch by 34 


points. 
Following are the details: 
HATCH NATIONAL GUARD 
200 500 200 500 
Pender ...... 42 47 H. Lisle 43 41 
| 41 43 Slogeris ..... 39 44a 
Wes cases 38 43 a ee 39 43 
Stewart .... 38 43 We 6460205 35 44 
D. Wood... 37 40 EE. iii edt 42 37 
Benvie ..... 36 41 a a 37 41 
Ted Wood.. 32 44 C. Lisle ..... 37 39 
Brownfield . 36 38 a ae 27 38 
0. J. Wood. 33 87 Anderson 28 32 
S. Woed.... 30 40 F eeereee 34 25 
363 416 361 384 
Deteh ccccce 179 THE ccoses 745 
. 


A CORRECTION 

The aggregate scores of Bert E. Cooper 
and M. W. Dinwiddie in the Free Rifle Match 
No. 10, as given in the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
of July 1, are in error. Their total scores 
were given as 527 and 525, respectively. The 
correct aggregate record scores are: Cooper 
537, Dinwiddie 534. 
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Most Cops Have a Heart 
(Continued from Page 15) 


and went their way. No harm done. But 
suppose I hadn’t known them, nor they me! 

They would have come up to me, proba- 
bly “frisked” me for a gun. Now the “frisk” 
of a police officer, to a man on the side- 
line, doesn’t appear any different than the 
“frisk” of a stick-up man. And three of the 
best revolver shots in the United States were 
sitting in that auto, see-sawing on those “el- 
bows” with .45 single-action Colts, targeted 
for 20 yards to a fare-you-well. They had 
them covered every second and before they 
even had started frisking me would have 
bumped them off. Result: Two good po- 
licemen killed and a jury merely amused. 
Because those birdies in the car would have 
shot to kill and the distance wasn’t quite 
fifteen yards. That isn’t my idea of a square 
deal for a good copper. Chiefs should leave 
patrol job to men in uniform. 

Further proof: A gang of notorious boot- 
leggers tangled with the police in a Mid- 
west city. They wiped out all the cops 
except one. That one ran down the leader 
of the gang and killed him. Several of the 
“mob” got away. Later they were nabbed. 
But—the police were in plain clothes and 
the gangsters claimed they didn’t know they 
were police. Result: Some choice shotgun 
murderers beat the rope. 

Another example: A plain-clothes contin- 
gent in the same town pulled up beside the 
auto of a civilian. He believed them stick- 


ups, and opened fire. Result, one dead cop. 
Two shot. 

Moral: Cut out the plain-clothes patrol in 
fairness to brave men. You dumbbell chiefs 
who figure that you’ll disarm the law-abiding 
by jackass laws are all wet. You will 
not. So give your own men a squre deal. 
Put the “elbow” on his proper job—collect- 
ing evidence—and go easy on the “third de- 
gree.” I’m not knocking it. It’s useful. 
But it should be used with discretion. 

Now let’s take a look around the station 
house and see his majesty, the copper, at 
home. Hard boiled? Not that you'd no- 
tice it. I often wonder how much of the 
average copper’s pay goes to give a lift to 
the bum, the down-and-outer, the little erring 
sister and the kid that’s wandered from home. 
I’ve never found out. But this I know: If 
you are half-way clean, and up against it, 
the place to drop your anchor and tell your 
hard-luck story—the place to get grub and 
a flop on a winter night—is a police station. 

And the harder boiled the coppers in that 
station are the better you'll fare. 

It’s true that too many cops can’t shoot. 
It’s also true that many who can don’t un- 
til they are driven to it. 

And take it from a guy that’s known the 
breed for a good many years, most of them 
are human, will treat you decently if you try 
to be decent—and will raise Cain with you 
if you pull the high-hat stuff. 











NEW A. AND N. CLUB OPENED 


i Army and Navy Club of Philadelphia, 

located at 313 South Broad Street, has 
been successfully launched at an informal 
reception tendered by the officers and di- 
rectors to the members on Tuesday evening, 
June 15. 

The charter object of the club is as fol- 
iows: 

“A military organization, in which the 
members, having served in the armed forces 
of the United States or her Allies, during the 
World’s War, may preserve their associations 
and memories, as well as the traditions of 
the service, and join with others, who be- 
lieve in adequate national defense, in such 
study of our national history and the sci- 
ence of war as will better fit them to per- 
form their duties as citizens or soldiers in 
the event of a national emergency.” 

Its officers are: Gen. William G. Price, 
Jr., President (Gen. Price commands the 28th 
Division, Pennsylvania National Guard); 
Col. John C. Groome, First Vice-President; 
Major Joseph H. Bromley, Jr., Second Vice- 
President; Major Edgar S. Gardner, Treas- 
urer, and Lieut. Col. Edgar J. Pershing, Sec- 
retary. 

Officers of the regular establishments, when 
visiting Philadelphia, are invited to identify 
themselves and receive guest cards. The 
club service consists of reading rooms, 
lounge, dining room, billiard and pool room, 


and an Information bureau through which 
it hopes to facilitate service and ex-service 
men in procuring suitable accommodations 
for residence in the city. A limited number 
of bedrooms are available in the club house 
upon reservation. 
* * x 
NASSAU COUNTY, NEW YORK, GOING 
AFTER RIFLE SHOOTING 


ALTER C. MAYER, of the Nassau 

County, New York, Publicity Committee, 
has been a member of the National Rifle As- 
sociation for some time. When the matter 
of Legion Rifle Corps was broached through 
these columns in the issue of May 21, Mayer 
immediately went to work. He has asked 
National Headquarters of the N. R. A. for 
thirty club charter applications and twelve 
hundred individual application blanks. He 
is working as chairman of a special commit- 
tee which has been appointed to promote 
the organization of a rifle club in every Le- 
gion Post in Nassau County. 

The campaign is moving along nicely, and 
from the present appearance of things, the 
Legion Posts in that part of New York State 
are going to have plenty to do during the 
coming winter months when the rifle teams 
swing into action against one another. 

One of the problems of post commanders 
is to find something to keep the boys in- 
terested so that they will come out to meet- 
ings. This rifle shooting game, in which the 
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short ones and the tall ones, the thin ones 
and the fat ones, the four-eyed ones and 
those with good vision can all take part, 
promises to help solve the problem 

If there are any Posts which have not 
heard from their state adjutants in regard to 
rifle club possibilities, they can get the in- 
formation direct by writing the headquarters 
of the National Rifle Association at 1108 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


YALE-HARVARD MEN, ATTENTION! 
F there are any Yale and Harvard alumnus 

in the N. R. A., they have an opportunity 
to do something for the good of the rifle 
shooting game right in their own alma mater. 
Yale last season discontinued rifle shooting 
as a minor sport. Harvard men can not ob- 
tain the letter unless they compete in a 
match with Yale. Accordingly, the Yale 
Athletic Association in one fell swoop killed 
rifle shooting at both Yale and Harvard. 


These are the only two major __insti- 
tutions in the East which do not main- 
tain active undergraduate rifle clubs. Much 


more can be accomplished by th old grads 
working from the inside than can be done by 
the N. R. A. working from the outside. 

Rifle shooting ought to be put back as a 
minor sport at Yale and both Yale and Har- 
vard ought to be equipped with modern rifle 
galleries. There is one preparatory school 
in the East which has just completed a $3,000 
shooting gallery which was donated to the 
school by the mother of one of the boys. 
Are there enough graduates of Yale and Har- 
vard interested in the shooting game to fol- 
low the lead of this woman in promoting 
the game? 


OHIO CLUB FURNISHES RIFLES TO 


BOYS 
NDER the leadership of Mr. Robert 
Jaite, its president, the Northeastern 


Ohio Gun and Country Club is putting on a 
“Buy a Gun for the Boys” campaign. Mr. 
Jaite has presented five Savage .22-caliber 
rifles to the club for the use of Boy Scouts 
and kindred organizations or sons of mem- 
bers. Several other members have piedged a 
rifle apiece. 

This is certainly one of the most progres- 
sive steps toward teaching young America to 
shoot that has come to the attention of the 
N. R. A. Too often boys of high school age 
are given something of a cold shoulder on 
club ranges because there are no rifles avail- 
able for them and the old-timers hesitate to 
let a kid shoot their pet rifle. 

The future of your club depends on the 
youngsters of the neighborhood. Why not a 
“Buy a Gun for the Boys” campaign in your 
outfit ? 

* * * 
ELMER KEITH MARRIED 

Elmer Keith, widely known for his stories 
in the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, is now a mar- 
ried man. Mr. Keith, who is ranching in 
Idaho, was married to Miss Lorene Kather- 
ine Randall, at Weiser, Idaho, on June 16. 
The AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and the shooters 
generally are offering congratulations. 
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MARKSMANSHIP INSIGNIA FOR 
CLUB MEMBERS 


EMBERS of all organized civilian rifle 

clubs, which include those clubs or- 

ganized among the police forces of the 
various cities should remember that this of- 
fice issues the Regular Army qualification in- 
signia to those who successfully complete the 
prescribed course with the pistol or revolver. 
Every rifle club member has known all along 
that he could obtain a badge for making Ex- 
pert, Sharpshooter or Marksman with the 
rifle, but many have not known that they 
could obtain the authorized insignia for quali- 
fication over the Regular Army pistol course. 
As this is the case it should lead to an in- 
crease of the number of those firing this 
course. Forms to report the qualification 
course will be forwarded to any club upon 
request. 

In connection with the awards mentioned 
in the previous paragraph, it is believed that 
this should prove an incentive to the organ- 
ization of clubs among members of police 
forces. The members of these forces are 
practically all armed with a pistol or re- 
volver, and all should be very much inter- 
ested in being able to use that arm well. 
After learning to use the weapon and being 
able to hit the target reasonably well, what 
could be better than to have a badge show- 
ing the degree of proficiency obtained? It 
is believed that permission to wear such in- 
signia upon the uniform could be obtained 
from most any Chief of Police. 

This office has from time to time issued 
qualification insignia to members of the po- 
lice forces of Boston, Los Angeles, Toledo, 
Pasadena, Chicago, Portland, Ore., D. & H. 
R. R., New Jersey State and others, which 
forces maintain organized clubs. It is be- 
lieved that on some of these forces all enti- 
tled to insignia are encouraged to wear them. 
It should increase the morale of the force 
and of the individual. It should also inspire 
confidence and respect from all citizens to 
see that members of their force have tangible 
evidence of their ability to protect the lives 
and property entrusted to their care. Simi- 
larly it should inspire a little wholesome re- 
spect from any crook to know that the man 
in the uniform of a police officer has the 
necessary knowledge of his weapon and also 
the ability to register hits where formerly 
many of them could not hit the proverbial 
barn-door, as is well known to many who 
have witnessed some police target practice. 
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Happily old conditions are rapidly disappear- 
ing in most places. 

The president or secretary of any organ- 
ized civilian rifle or pistol club will be fur- 
nished information concerning the course of 
fire, requirements, badges issued, etc. Any 
chief of police who does not now have a club 
among the members of his force can obtain 
the necessary information about the organ- 
ization of one by writing to the National Ri- 
fle Association or to the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This office has available for sale a modi- 
fied U. S. caliber .30 rifle, Model 1903. This 
rifle is of National Match grade throughout, 
but is equipped with a pistol-grip stock with 
a military fore-end. Receiver drilled and 
tapped for Lyman sight. The price of this 
rifle is $45.50 plus $1.34 packing charge, to- 
tal of $46.84. They are available for imme- 
diate shipment. 

There still remain available a few of the 
Springfield sporters. Those contemplating a 
hunting trip this fall and desiring to take one 
of these very excellent guns along with them 
are advised to get in their orders as soon as 
possible. The price is $49.50 plus $1.34 
packing charge, total $50.84. 


ADDRESS OFFICE—NOT INDIVIDUAL 


Many communications are received in this 
office addressed to an individual when they 
have to do with the business of the office. 
It should be remembered that the individuals 
in charge of this work will change from time 
to time, but the office is more or less per- 
manent. Therefore, letters, certified checks, 
money orders, etc., for the “Director of Civ- 
ilian Marksmanship” should be marked that 
way and not with the name of any indi- 
vidual. 


OUTDOOR TARGET CARRIERS 
Many of the more active civilian rifle clubs 
have found that they need more than the 
one outdoor target carrier issued to them 
through this office. Quite a few secretaries 
of such active clubs have written to find 
out if it would not be possible to issue one 
or more additional target carrier. ‘This can 
not be done as the authorized issue of out- 
door target carriers to rifle clubs is ONE. 
Any club wishing to increase their facili- 
ties will be able to do so by purchasing stand- 
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ard target carriers from the manufacturer. 
It is also possible to have the work done 
locally. A satisfactory frame-work for the 
carrier may be built of wood. A drawing of 
the steel service target carrier will be fur- 
nished any club upon request. 


Recently this office received a letter from 
the president of a very live club in the Cen- 
tral states. He writes: “Our outdoor range 
has been in operation for some time, with 
better attendance than we had at the indoor 
range. As yet only two carriers have been 
installed. The third carrier is being held in 
reserve for the ‘C’ targets. (This is the steel 
carrier issued to the club.) We find that we 
can build satisfactory carriers of wood for 
the price of the freight on steel carriers, 
these being double-faced instead of single- 
taced.” 


This will show how one club has solved 
the problem of additional target carriers to 
take care of more firers. 


CROSHIER OFFERS RANGE TO 
RIFLEMEN 


R. R. S. CROSHIER, President of the 

Wappingers Falls, N. Y., Rifle Club, has 
again extended to the riflemen of the coun- 
try a cordial invitation to use his range at 
any time during the summer that they may 
be looking for a pleasant place to spend a 
few days’ vacation. 

The range is on an island owned by Mr. 
Croshier and provides targets from 25 to 1,000 
yards. The only expense is a ‘‘small dona- 
tion to the man in the butts.” There is a 
cabin at the range for the convenience of 
shooters coming from a distance. Wappin- 
gers Falls is in the vacation section of New 
York State, and Mr. Croshier will be glad 
to hear from any shooters who want to visit 
him at the range for a few days this summer. 

Incidentally, he mentions the fact that he 
has arranged to have one of the best gun 
stockers he has ever come across restock him 
any rifle for any N. R. A. members for a flat 
price of twenty-five dollars, the stock to be 
made to the purchaser’s own fit and design. 


WHEN YOU NEED A BOOK, order it 
from-the Book Department of the AMERICAN 
1108 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


RIFLEMAN, 
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A Free Service to Target, Biz Game and Field Shots—All questions answered directly by mail 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every Care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibilty is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 








CUTTING DOWN A KRAG 


SME time ago I remodeled a Krag mus- 

ket, cutting the barrel to about 18 
inches in length, mounting a Springfield 
fore sight and a Lyman No. 34 receiver 
sight. I used a temporary copper fore- 
sight leaf, filing the same until I got a so- 
called point-blank range at 100 yards with 
the rear sight about as low as it would go. 
Then by trial I got the position on the 
sliding scale for the other ranges. I was 
really surprised how accurate it was, be- 
ing able to—at even 600 yards—hit the 
bullseye five and six times out of ten. The 
barrel was just a shade over 18 inches— 
the 18 inches being measured from the 
shoulder of the receiver where the barrel 
is screwed into it. I also cut about an 
inch off the butt of the stock. This is a 
wonderful little gun for deer hunting in 
the second-growth woods of Pennsylvania 
and Canada, where the brush is always 
catching at the muzzle of a 24 or even 22- 
inch barrel. Would you consider it going 
too far if one cut a Krag down to a 16-inch 
barrel or would this be all right and still 
leave enough shocking power for deer, 
black bear and moose? I liked the short 
gun so well I believe I would like a Spring- 
field of that type. In the case of the 
Springfield what length of barrel would 
you think best—20 inch, 19 inch, or 18 inch? 
Would 18 inches give much less velocity, 
energy and accuracy than 20 inches? That 
is, would 20 inches give me so much better 
results that I had better use it and not 
eut so short as 18? Had I better have a 
private gunsmith do the job for me or will 
one of the arsenals do this, and, if so, to 
whom or what arsénal should I write? For 
a hunting gun of this nature is a regula- 
tion Springfield as good as a star-gauged 
barrel or might the star-gauged barrel give 
better accuracy? 

Regarding the different weight bullets. 
In hunting one often desires to use differ- 
ent bullets. Will one adjustment of sights 
do for different bullets or must one adjust 
the rear sight differently when using differ- 
ent bullets? For example: I sighted in 
my gun on 100, 200, 300, 500 and 600 yards, 
using the old regulation cartridge 150-grain 
bullet and Pyro powder. I then loaded up 
some heavier bullets (180-grain and 220- 
grain, as I recall), reducing the charge of 
Pyro slightly as the weight of bullet in- 
creased. I elevated the rear sight for 
each range to the point I always had with 
the 150-grain bullet. The 150-grain, of 
course, made a good score at all ranges. 
With the 180 and 220 the accuracy was 
poor. As the weight of the ball increased 
the accuracy decreased and as the range 





increased the accuracy in both cases de- 
creased. At 600, with both 180 and 220, I 
could not even hit the target at all (all 
missed as I recall or the marker showed 
misses). What do you imagine was wrong? 
I could not use the full charge of Pyro 
(same as for 150-grain) without danger of 
excessive pressures. Should I have used 
some other kind of powder? Or should I 
have used a different elevation in the case 
of the heavier bullets. That is to say, can 
one sight his Springfield in at say 200, 300, 
500 and 600, using the 150-grain bullet, then 
using the elevation for each range that he 
has thus determined, substitute at will, say, 
the 172-grain, 180-grain and 220-grain bullet 
and not change his regular elevation as de- 
termined for the various ranges? Or is it 
necessary to determine the correct eleva- 
tion for each range with one weight of bul- 
let and then go through this same process 
for each different weight bullet? This 
would be very confusing on a hunting trip 
where one must shoot quickly. If the lat- 
ter is true I guess the best method would 
be to confine oneself to two bullets, say 
the 172-grain or 180-grain for long-range 
shots and the 220-grain for greater shocking 
power at short range, memorizing the dif- 
ferent elevations in each case at the differ- 
ent ranges. G. Ef. F. 


Answer (by Lt. Col. Whelen). I think 
that it is perhaps all right to cut the bar- 
rel of the Krag rifle off to 18 inches. Krag 
ammunition is usually loaded with regular- 
burning powder, which develops its peak of 
pressure rather quickly, and does not burn 
so much up towards the muzzle of the bar- 
rel, and you don’t lose so much in velocity, 
and you don’t blow so much unburned pow- 
der out the muzzle, or get so much muzzle 
blast. The difference in velocity between 
a 30-inch barrel and one of 18 inches with 
the Krag is only about 80 f.s. 

But with the Springfield most of the am- 
munition is loaded with progressive-burn- 
ing powder, which maintains its peak of 
pressure longer and burns further up the 
bore, and hence gives normally a higher 
velocity with a given pressure because the 
pressure is longer sustained. If you shorten 
the barrel of the Springfield very much 
you have much of the charge go out the 
muzzle unburned, you greatly increase the 
muzzle blast, which is objectionable, and 
you lose 25 f.s. velocity for every inch you 
take from the barrel, generally speaking. 
It has been found that all this does not 
amount to much with a 20-inch barrel, and 
a 20-inch barrel is absolutely all right in 
the Springfield, and can be recommended. 
You lose scarcely anything in a 20-inch bar- 
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rel, so little that it would take a very 
skilled man to determine it, but you do 
gain a lot in handiness. But the experience 
has been that if the barrel is shortened be- 
low 20 inches you begin to lose effective 
ness very quickly, and get a most objec- 
tionable muzzle blast and report. I should 
not advise reducing the Springfield barrel 
below 20 inches, and I think also that you 
have gone about the limit in 18 inches in 
the Krag. 

Regarding the elevation or sight setting 
required for different weights of bullets. 
Different weights of bullets, different pres- 
sures, and different velocities affect the 
vibration of the barrel differently, and, 
moreover, they affect various rifles differ- 
ently so that one can not predict in ad- 
vance the effect of this on a rifle of known 
caliber. The consequence is that each car- 
tridge has a different zero, or we might 
say 100-yard elevation and windage, trom 
which one has to start calculating. Usually 
the difference in windage is so slight with 
all high-power loads as to be quite negli- 
gible, but there is often considerable dif- 
ference between the zero windage required 
for a full charge load and a reduced load, 
sometimes as much as 4 inches in point of 
impact at 100 yards. There is also con- 
siderable difference between elevations at 
100 yards with different weights of bullets, 
different velocities, and even with exactly 
the same bullet weight and velocity, but 
with different makes of ammunition. Some- 
times this may amount to as much as 6 
inches at 100 yards with say 150 and 220- 
grain ammunition in the _ Springfield. 
Usually, but not always, the ammunition 
with the lower velocity requires a higher 
100-yard elevation on the rear sight. 

This zero sight adjustment or 100-yard 
sight adjustment is your starting point. 
You have to determine it for every car- 
tridge you use. You can not calculate it 
as you do not know how that cartridge is 
going to affect the vibration or jump of 
your barrel. Once you have obtained it, 
then the elevations required for longer 
distances is simply a matter of the tra- 
jectory of the cartridge you are using. A 
220-grain bullet at M. V. 2,200 f.s. will re- 
quire a lot more elevation from 100 to 600 
yards than will a 150-grain pointed bullet 
at M.V. 2,700 f.s. A 172-grain boat-tail 
bullet will require about 15 minutes eleva- 
tion from 100 to 600 yards when given a 
muzzle velocity of 2,700 f.s., whereas a 
150-grain bullet at M. V. 2,700 f.s. requires 
about 18 minutes elevation to be added to 
the 100-yard elevation to be right for 600 
yard. These are minutes on the Lyman 
No. 48 rear sight. The starting point is 
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the 100-yard zero elevation of that par- 
ticular rifle and ammunition. 

The heavier the barrel the less it is af- 
fected by vibration or jump, and the less 
the difference in the 100-yard zero eleva- 
tions. About a year ago I determined the 
100-yard zero elevations with a sporting 
type of Springfield rifle, 24-inch barrel, bar- 
rel quite a little heavier than the regular 
service type of barrel. These were as fol- 
lows, Lyman No. 48 rear sight: 


100 Yd. El. 
M.V.F.S. Min. W.G. Left 
Western 180 B. T..... 2720 5 % 
Western 200 S. P..... 2234 9 % 
Remington 220 E. M.. 2450 5 0 
Remington 110 H.S.. 3500 6 2 
Frankford 172 B. T... 2700 4 


I think that this woul pretty nearly ‘hold 
true with similar sporting Springfields with 
the heavy type of sporting barrel, but it 
might, and probably would be entirely dif- 
ferent with the service weight of barrel, 
and different again for a 20-inch barrel, 
and the relative differences might be en- 
tirely different. 

The result of all this is that a man has 
to sight his rifle in at some standard dis- 
tance to determine the zero elevation with 
each kind of ammunition he is going to 
use. I usually do this at 100 yards be- 
cause that range is so convenient. Having 
once found the zero elevation and windage 
at 100 yards or any other range, the deter- 
mination of the elevations for longer or 
other ranges is usually quite simple. The 
following table will give these almost ex- 
actly, although a little depends upon how 
the rifleman aims, that is, if he holds for 
the center or bottom of the bull. The fig- 
ures are minutes of angle on the Lyman 
No. 48 rear sight. 


172 gr. 

150 gr. 180 gr BAT. 

From 100 to 200 yards rfiise. 2.7 2.7 2.5 
From 200 to 300 yards raise. 3. 3. 3. 
From 300 to 400 yards raise. 3.4 3.4 3.1 
From 400 to 500 yards raise. 4. 4. 3.2 
From 500 to 600 yards raise. 4.4 4.2 3.4 


You say that you think that it will be 
necessary to memorize the different eleva- 
tions in each case at the different ranges. 
You should also keep a score-book in which 
you record complete data as to elevations, 
windages, and zeros. It is only a tyro who 
does not keep a score book. The more 
skilled a rifleman is the more elaborately 
and carefully does he keep’ his score-book. 
The score-book is not, as its name would 
indicate, a book to keep the score in. 
indicate, a book to keep all firing data 
in—ammunition, range, elevation, windage, 
wind, weather, point of aim, and point that 
the bullet struck the target, etc. 

On a hunting trip you must, of course, 
trust to memory. It has been my experi- 
ence that on hunting trips one had best 
carry only two kinds of ammunition, his 
big-game load and his small-game load, and 
he had better carry only two elevations in 
his mind, his 200-yard elevation for his big- 
game load, and his 50-yard elevation for 
his small-game load. 

7 * - 


TIPS FOR THE TYRO 

] WENT out to Fort Sheridan’s range to 

sight in a Winchester 5-A scope mount- 
ed on a .52 Winchester and I, having used 
naught but iron sights, was all up in the 
air, not knowing where to start to get it 
shooting its gilt-edge groups. The adjust- 
ments on the No. 2 mount were as puz- 
zling as the reading on the objective lens, 
that is to say, I didn’t know how to get 
that telescope to point where I could get 
the cross-hairs on the bull and get the 
bullet to land right where aimed at dif- 
ferent ranges. I suppose that by using 
about 500 cartridges and turning the mi- 
crometer mount point by point I could man- 
age, but what I want is a simple, quick and 
effective way for a beginner to get that 


5-A scope “shooting where she looks” at 
25, 50, 75 and 100 yards. The Winchester 
instructions are about the same as nothing, 
they explain so little. 

Springfield Army and Grosvenor Wat- 
kyns advocate cleaning rifles of great ac- 
curacy from muzzle so as to avoid injury 
to bullet seat as when cleaning from the 
breech. They call the bullet seat the base 
of all accuracy instead of muzzle. Now, 
you’re the judge. What’s right? What do 
you use for cleaning? What rods have 
you found to be nearly perfect and who 
makes them? I have about five rods, none 
of which suit in every way. What shape 
tip is least liable to damage the base? 
How accurate would you say a ’92 Win- 
chester .32-20 carbine was? What bullet 
is most accurate and least harmful to 
bore? Do you believe in gun cabinets to 
keep guns free from rust? Is it necessary 
to grease rifle or pistol bores heavily or is 
a lightly greased bore protection? 


Answer (by Lt. Col. Whelen). Relative 
to the adjustment of the Winchester 5-A 
telescope sight on a Winchester Model 
52 rifle. To start with, the bases on the 
barrel should be 7.2 inches between cen- 
ters. This makes the graduations on the 
barrels of the elevation and windage 
screws equal half minutes of angle, that 
is, moving either screw one graduation on 
the barrel (1%, minute) changes the point 
of impact % inch at 100 yards, 1 inch at 
200 yards, 4 inch at 50 yards, 4% inch at 
25 yards, and so on. Screwing out the 
windage screw gives you right windage, 
i. e., moves point of impact to the right. 
Screwing out the elevation screw raises 
your elevation. 

Place the scope on the rifle. 
bolt out of the rifle. Place the 
some rest and sight through the bore on 
a target at amy range. Move the rear 
mount screws until the telescope is in line 
with the same object that the barrel is in 


Take the 
rifle on 


line with, that is, get the bore and the 
telescope to coincide. This is easily done 
in several minutes. It need only be done 


roughly. Put up a large target, about two 
feet square, at a range of about 10 yards. 
Shoot on the target at this range until the 
bullets strike at the same point that the 
cross-hairs of the scope are aimed at. This 
is easy because at that range the large tar- 
get will surely catch every shot. 

Now go to 25 yards and fire on the regu- 
lation target from rest. You can easily get 
your shot on this target, and knowing that 
one graduation on the barrel of either eleva- 
tion or windage screws equals % inch, and 
knowing which way to move the screws, 
you can quickly get the point of aim and 
point of impact to coincide. Thus you get 
the rifle correctly sighted in for 25 yards. 
I read the rear telescope sight mounting 
as follows: Under the barrel of the eleva- 
tion screw is a scale on the stem of the 
screw. The lowest graduation on this scale 
I call “zero,” the next “25,”’ and third “50,” 
and so on. If the barrel is screwed out to 
the “25” mark and the barrel graduation is 
at “zero,” the reading is “25” half minutes 
of elevation. If you now screw out the 
barrel to 10 half minutes the elevation 
reading is “35” half minutes, and so on, 
the graduations working and reading just 
like a micrometer caliper. 

Having found your elevation and wind- 
age for 25 yards, it is easy to find them 
for every other range. Starting at the 25- 
yard elevation, raise 3 half minutes for 50 
yards, 19 more for 100 yards, and 60 for 
200 yards. This should be about right, but 
differs slightly with individuals. It is close 
enough to get you on the target and keep 
you well in the black, usually. Remember 
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that elevations differ with different men, 
and also they may differ a little each day 
with an individual. Some little adjust- 
ment is usually necessary when one begins 
to shoot each day, but is easily made by 
remembering that the graduations on the 
barrels are for half minutes of angle, that 
is, half an inch at 100 yards, and propor- 
tionately at other ranges. 

The bullet seat or throat of the chamber 
is the most important part of the barrel so 
far as accuracy is concerned. Theoret- 
ically, it should be guarded in some way 
from being rubbed by the cleaning rod. 
Practically I have never found this neces- 
sary, and I have always cleaned my rifles 
from the breech, using a steel cleaning rod, 
and I think that my barrels last quite as 
long as any one’s. I use a steel cleaning 
rod. I think that Belding & Mull, Philips- 
borg, Center County, Pa., are making the 
best cleaning rod today. They publish a 
catalogue of rods which they will send you 
on request. Under separate cover I am 
sending you a copy of “Cleaning and Care 
of Modern Rifles,” from which you will get 
much information. With a .22 I clean with 
Chloroil, wipe dry, and run a greasy patch 
through the bore three or four times, a 
fairly even, not too heavy, coating of 
grease is all that is necessary, and one gun 
grease is about as good as another. With 
a high-power rifle a brass brush should be 
run through the bore while it is still wet 
with Chloroil, and then more Chloroil used 
before wiping dry. The pamphlet will ex- 
plain everything. Use a jagged tip on your 
cleaning rod. 

A Winchester Model 92 .32-20 carbine 
will give about 2-inch groups at 50 yards 
with low-power smokeless ammunition, 
jacketed bullet, and slightly larger groups 
with higher velocity cartridges. The best 
cartridges to use are those of Winchester 
make which are loaded with a powder 
which does not cause erosion and corro- 
sion of the bore. 


* * * 


RELOADING THE COLT .38 
HAVE a .38 Colt Military model revolver 
and want to get some information on 

reloading. I have reloaded Springfield car- 
tridges, but have never tried reloading for 
the hand-gun. 

Comparing the barrel with a .38 Special 
Smith & Wesson I find that a bullet will 
drop through the Colt barrel, while it has 
to be forced through the Smith & Wesson 
barrel. I have been using .38 Long Colt 
cartridges with 148-grain hollow-base bul- 
lets and find that they expand into the ri- 
fling of the barrel nicely. Now, what I 
want to know is if I can load these 148- 
grain hollow-base bullets into .38 Special 
cases and use them in my gun? How much 
and what kind of powder can I use to get 
the maximum velocity, also what kind of 
primers are the best? Is it necessary to 
size the cases the full length? 


Answer (by Maj. Hatcher). You can use 
your 148-grain bullets in the .38 Special 
cases of your .38 Long Colt revolver pro- 
vided you push the bullets in far enough 
so that they do not project beyond the end 
of the cylinder. I would prefer, however, 
to use the .38 Long Colt cases, as the pow- 
der space is better fitted to the proper 
charge which goes with the 148-grain bul- 
let. 

With this bullet use either three (3) 
grains of Bullseye powder, or five (5) 
grains of duPont Pistol Powder No. 5, 
for a full load. 

In regard to primers, use No. 1% Smoke- 
less. Any of the standard makes are en- 
tirely satisfactory, so use whichever make 
it is easiest for you to get. 
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P.A-R-K-E-R 
Is Shooter’s “Code” For Comfort 


A. G. Parker products were designed for riflemen 
by riflemen to take the “IRE” out of firing. The 
name is found on the most complete line of shooting 
accessories in the world—accessories calculated to 
make shooting the most pleasant of sports. A sam- 
ple is the Parker “Holdaluwant’’ shooting bag. It 
will contain everything a shooter needs except the 
rifle. It is of the same high quality as Parker 


eceaning rods and brushes. 





A. G. Parker products are carried in stock by 
Mr. P. J. O’Hare, 552 Irvington Avenue, Maple- 
wood, N. J., and from or direc‘ly through Jonas B. 
Oglaend, Inc., 15 Moore St., New York City. 


A. G Parker & Co., Ltd., Birmingham, England. 





B.S. A. 
SAFETIPASTE 


and Other Firearms 
Accessories 


Made and Guaranteed by the 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


Used and indorsed by Rifle, Shot- 
gun and Pistol Shooters the world 
over. 


Send for descriptive literature on 
all B. S. A. Products. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE : Fraser Co.. 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 











FAT MEN’S SHOP 


‘ 
To fit any size man. Underwear, 
Union Suits, Shirts, Pajamas, Bath 


Suits and Robes, Office Coats, 
Sweaters, Khaki Pants, Rubber 
Collars, Overalls, ete., ete. Send 


for Catalog. 


SIG. KLEIN 


52 Third Avenue 


New York 





$o Ove 8. TOBACCO BRICKS 
Postpaid —eajoy a Swee: Smoke PIPE o: CIGARETTE 


Granulated Havana tobacco, sweet and aromatic, com- 
into one lh bric s rted long cut 
'e: tectos, $3. 


$1.50 lb. postpaid. 25 choice 
Write for Price List 


SUAREZ & CRESPO, 42 Purling Slip 
Mfrs. & Importers. New York 
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SECRET FORMULAS 


Published Now for the First Time 
Quick method bluing solution. Methods to use im- 
proved rusting process and quick method bluing 
solution to secure Winchester finish. Hardening 
parts for colors. Walnut gun stock oil. Walnut 
dressing. Zeschang method of bluing, and nine 
other formulas and valuable information. 

Tells how to make solutions and how to use. 
Can be done by any one. Invaluable to owners. 
The American Rifle and Amateur Gunsmithing, 
by Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen. 


PROFESSIONALS CAN PROFIT BY THIS 
Mailed to any address for $4.00 
JAS. V. HOWE 


1596 Maple Road, Cleveland Hts., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Formerly with Griffin & Howe, Inc., 
and the Hoffman Arms Company. 





Griffin & Howe, Inc. 


234-240 East 39th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Makers of high grade sporting 


and target rifles, accessories and 
equipment for sportsmen, rifle- 
men, wilderness hunters and ex- 
plorers. 


See our page advertisement in next 
issue 


New .22 Cal. 
“TRAPPER” 6 inch 
Very accurate; 7 shot, double ac- 
tior blued stee!; gold front sight; large checkered 
walnut grip 'ses short, lon® and long rifle car- 
tr dges 

Fine Leather Holster to fit, . . - . . $1.00 $7.50 
**HUNTER”’ 10 ir. 
Shoots like a rifle. Fine 
for target practice. Same as ‘Trapper’ except 


in length of barrel—a wonderful pist 
$1.50 $8.50 


H. & R. Models 










Fine Leather Holsterto Fit . . . 
FRANKLIN SPORTING GOODS CO., 
H 47 W. 63rd Street 


New York City 


MUSKETRY RULE — 


This instrument enables a rifleman to determine with 
reasonable accuracy the range at any long distance 
and to set his sight accordingly. It is an invaluable 
aid to a hunter who is compel.ed to make long shots 
and was successfully used by the riflemen of the 
American Army in France in 1917-1918. Every 
rifleman should have one. 


Price $1.00 Each 


We pay postage. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


PIONEER EQUIPMENT CO. 


244 Lafayette Street New York City 





RAISE GUINEA PIGS “7 


Kaise Guinea Pigs in any small space, indoors or out; we show 
how, Clean, gentle animals, easy to raise; multiply rapidly; 
eat table and vegetable scraps, grass, etc. We supply breeders 
cheap and buy all you raise at top prices. 

Send today for contract, price fist and particulars FREE. 


Breeders’ M. League, 4553 Davidson Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 





With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 
23”’ barrel, 67% Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate, 
Powerful, Dependable, 8mm. calibre only. 


and no more can be had. 
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It Never Can Happen Again—New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER 









Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone 
We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to 
Alaska. Names of owners in your locality on request. 
war made, extra finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of 
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HOPPE'S 


For Your Guns 


Summer’s Humidity Has No Mercy for 
Neglected Gun Bores 

Clean them with Hoppe's Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9. Recommended 
by Uncle Sam. Absolutely prevents rust. 

For the working parts, Hoppe’s Lu. 
bricating Oil. For a heavy rust re 
sistant, Hoppe’s Gun Grease. At your 
dealer's. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 








Send 10c in 
Stamps for 
Sample. 





Target and Hunting Bows and 
Arrows 
Archery Accessories 
EVERTHING THE AMATEUR 


MAKER NEEDS TO CONSTRUCT 
HIS OWN BOW AND ARROWS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
L. E. Stemmler Bowyer 


& Fletcher 
Box 18. Queens Village. L. I., N. Y. 








GARRYOWEN 


LAKE OF THE BAYS, MUSKOKA, CANADA 


A commodious log camp with indi- 
vidual camps. Take C. N. Railway, 
Toronto to Huntsville, then 23 de- 
lightful miles by steamer. 

Bring your fishing tackle and don’t 
forget your small-bore rifle and re- 
volver. Write 


Ss. B. BALL 


GARRYOWEN, DORSET POST OFFICE, 
CANADA 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy. penetration and posi- 


tive game stopping. Covered with heavy non 
fouling copper jackets. 

WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


T. H. CHUBB ROD CoO. 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Hand-made Rods “Built on Honor” 
and guaranteed, with trade-mark, di- 
rect from the manufacturer. Machine- 
made Rods, Reels, Hooks to Gut, etc., 
and Anglers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Send for catalog. 





*42.50 


While they last, $42.50; a few pre- 


$5 M.O. If cash is sent with order, 25 cartridges free. S.P. 8mm. cartridges, $8.50 per Not Sold 
hundred. Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. ‘Payments $/0 monthly. By Other 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON Dealers 
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POLICE 


Stop Them Before They Can Pull! 


B. & M. MANSTOPPERS were designed for you. 


and greater 
Makes your 


Gives less glance 
punch in the .38 Spl. 
.38 Spl. a He-gun. 





Nose 160-gr 
Gives utmost shocking power 
obtainable in the .38 Spl. really 
.45 caliber effects. A REAL 





B& M Man- MANSTOPPER; also available in 
stopper 3 the .44 Spl. caliber. 
Spl.& 44 Spl. 


Never jams when cast of No. 
3 Metal. Five Pistol 
No. 5 gives it same ballistics as 


grains of 


230-grain Service load. Easier on 


gun and pocketbook, makes a more 





45 ACP effective cartridge. 
235 gr. 
B. & M. Model 26 Straightline Reloading Tools 


makes it easy to load accurate cartridges, cheaper 
and more effective. 

Let us help you with your shooting 
Free information and _ booklets. Complete 


problems. 
Hand- 
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MILITARY 


BINOCULARS 


French and German 


6 and 8 Power 
$19-5°0 postpaip 


Leather case and carrying straps included 


A bargain for those wishing best 
binocular with highest quality lenses. 

This type usually quoted at $40 to $50. 

Made by leading French and German manu- 
facturers to strict military specifications, where 
quality counts, not price. 

Over 80,000 pair sold, and as direct importers 
we eliminate jobbers’ profits. 

Many glasses received direct from Allied Rep- 
arations Commission. All are guaranteed. Wide 
ange models—6 and 8 


prismatic 








Officially Adopted by 
POLICE and TROOPERS 


in nearly every City and State 







FOLSOM’S 
Patent, New 
“CARTWIST” 


Combines two holders 
and does away with 
extra loop; places 
cartridges and | wist- 
ers to be used in- 
stantly. 

Holder only . 75c 


No. 1 Twist- 
ers ... 8&e 


QUICK-DRAW 
“TRUFIT” 
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FOLSOM’S 
Audley Pat. 
HOLSTERS 


The only positive 
lock Holster made, 
but releases instantly 
when wanted. All 
Styles and sizes tor 
Military and Police. 

A132 (illustrated) 
32 and 38 cal. 
up to4" . $3.75 


book, 





22 Special Heavy Frame” 
BREAK OPEN TYPE, auto- 


matic ejector; 6 io.-barrel: blue steel; 7 shot, double 


action: large checkered walnut grip;uses short,long 


50e. 


lenses. 


—excelent 

BFL DING & MULL IN 820 Osceola Road dust and moisture 
ene Army officers. 

5 y Philipsburg, Pa. astronomical 

_— = - ——____—______-— Glasses will be 

with leather case 

check or money order for $19.50, with positive 

; guarantee of full cash for any glasses returned. 
Order Your Military Binoculars Today 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 


Successors to 





$12 


High 


For races, 
observations 


power—day and night 
luminosity—acromatic 
definition—pupillary 
Approved for U. 8S. 
hunting, bird study, 
or Ocean travel. 

promptly, 








objectives 
adjustment— New Holster 
ate of oh loop 
laces revolver in 
position for lightning-fast “‘Quick- 
Draw.” made in “‘Safety- 
Strap” models Prices $2 up. 
When ordering state model, 
calibre and length of barrel. 
Write for complete 
catalog of Holsters,Police 
Equipment, Rifles, Guns 
and Sporting goods. 





complete 
upon receipt of 





orlong rile A heavy, accurate model—greatest 

value ever offered. Fine Cowhide ‘Holster to fit 
FRANKLIN SPORTING GOUDS CO. 

H 47 W 63rd Street — 





__New York City 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest Impo: ters of Field Gl. in Ameri 
91E Federal Street , a 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO0., 244Breedway- 


























A WNiedner Barrel on Your 


Favorite Rifle Will 
prove Your Shooting 





Im- 


Niedner fine barrels are furnished regularly im @ll these standard 


calibers. 
22 Long Rifle 32-40 
25-35 35 Rem. Rimless 
30-30 38-55 
30-1906 405 Winchester 
30-40 Krag .250 Savage 


And for these newer cartridges. 


For these popular and valuable old cartridges. 


Prices on all work are reasonable. 
you do not have the action needed to make up the gun you have 
dreamed of owning, we probably can help you get it. 


22 “Baby” H. P. 
25 Niedner Krag 
25 Niedner Springfield 


400 Whelen 
375 Magnum 
270 Winchester 


25-21 and 25-25 Stevens 
28-30 Stevens 
45-70 and 45-90 


Niedner revolver barrels shoot with the same remarkable precision 
as Niedner rifle barrels. 


38 S. & W. Special 
44 8. & W. Special 



















Just send us your old gun. If 


Stocks? Yes, 


we make them, too, in dimensions to fit the man, and in any grade, 


with all fittings. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


Dowagiac, Mich. 































Nothing except water will pro- 
tect your gun against primer cor- 
rosion. Ammonia, and nothing 
else, will take care of the metal | 
fouling. Water and Ammonia, | 
used clear, are liable to cause rust. The only safe way 
to clean is to use a fluid that combines the advantages of 
water and ammonia with a neutral solvent that guards 
against rust. There is only one such cleaning fluid. That 
is Chloroil. The International Team used it. The 
Marines use it. Townsend Whelen uses it. The police- 
man who uses it can be certain his pistol will shoot 
straight and not imperil the innocent bystander because 
of a pitted barrel. 

Use Chloroil and be safe. 


Conversion Products Corporation 


Dept. R. 624 Deleware Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write for information con- 
cerning the championship 
WESTERN .88 Special am- 
munition or for details con- 
cerning any of WESTERN’S 
other products, such as the 
Super-X long-range shotgun 
shells, Xpert shells, Lubaloy 
non-fouling bullets, and the 
accurate Marksman .22 Long 


Rifle. 


Portland Police Team 


The photograph at_ the 
left was made at the Camp 
Perry National Matches last 
September just after the of- 
ficers shown had set a new 
world’s police team record 
with WESTERN ammuni- 
tion. Sergt. J. H. Young 
made a new Individual rec- 
ord in the same match. The 
same team was recently de- 
clared winner in the 1926 
Telegraphic Pistol Cham- 
pionship. Left to right: 
Sergt. J. H. Young, Captain; 
F. C. Shaler, H. H. Harms, 
C. B. Maxwell, G. A. Mar- 
shall. 


Positive Performance 


The records made by the Portland Police Team pictured 
above were made with the WESTERN .38 S. & W. Special am- 
munition. This cartridge is not only the choice of thousands of the 
country’s law enforcement officers but it is a favorite with pistol 
marksman who require extreme accuracy in their target ammunition. 
The same resourcefulness and painstaking attention to detail which 
have earned for WESTERN shotgun shells and rifle cartridges the 
name “‘World’s Champion Ammunition” are put into WESTERN 
pistol cartridges. 
accuracy in your shooting, you will find in WESTERN just the am- 
munition you have been looking for. There is a WESTERN 


cartridge for every size or make of pistol or revolver, from the straight- 


shooting little .22 Long Rifle to the powerful .45. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


725 Broadway, EAST ALTON, ILL. 





AMMUNITION 


If you demand absolute reliability and championship | 
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Save Money on Ammunition 


The reloading of metallic cartridges saves the shooter real money. More than that, 
it has become one of the most interesting subjects to both big- bore and small-bore 
shooting enthusiasts. It is welcome news, therefore, that Ideal Reloading Tools are 
now being made by the Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, a guarantee of good workman- 
ship, good service and fair dealing. It is the same Ideal line that has been used and 
approved by shooters for over 30 years. A few of the popular numbers are illustrated 


below. 
cap a 






-\eg 


wy 






IDEAL 


Bullet Lubricator 
and Sizer, No. 1 


Lubricates, sizes and affixes metal gas 
check at same time. Leverage is pow 


erful, works edsily and cleanly. Requires Ideal Reloading Tool, No. 3 


only one die to lubricate all lengths of 


N bullets of same diameter, whether grooves Handiest and most complete hand reloader made for Rim Cartridges. 
ure narrow or wide Leaves the bullet Extracts old primer, inserts new one. Crimps shell or leaves it un- 
. perfectly true and clean. One stick of crimped. Sizes bullet and D. A. Chamber. Seats bullet any depth de- 
1p Ideal lubricant greases 500 large or 2,500 sired. Covers & wide range of 68 cartridges one inch or over in length. 
small bullets. Furnished complete, with Price, $5.00 Single adi.: $6.00 Double adj. ee 
die, punch for one standard bullet, and Muzzle Expending Chamber (Muzzle Resizer), $1.00. Bullet Sizing 
n- stick of lubricant. Price, $10.00. Chamber, $1.75. 









rye 
IDEAL N°10 


FOR 
HEADLESS SHELLS 





CHARGE CUP 


Ideal Reloading Tool No. 10 





Ideal No. 5 
For reloading rimless cartridge shells. Single or double adjustable cham- i 
ber, cap extractor, and charge cup. Made of 24 sizes of cartridges. Spring- Universal Powder Measure 
field .30 ‘06, Newton, Ross, Winchester, Remington also Colt’s and Luger Meets requirements for 


pistols. Price, $5.50 single @dj.; $6.50 double adj. measuring all powders and all 


charges accurately. Four meas- 


Shooters, you will get the greatest value for your money in Ideal Tools. Order or ask ures combined in one, three 
your nearest Sporting Goods Dealer for the latest 128-page edition of the world-famous ~ gueins, a E .. ee x 
Ideal Handbook. Describes 150 bullets and over 700 combinations. Cost covers only structions a ee 


printing and handling. If dealer can not supply you, send us 25 cents for the Handbook. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A 
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™ SIGNS # 
That You Can Believe 


SHOOTING EQUIPMENT 
is purchased from 
The 
N. R. A. Service Company, Inc. 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
























No. I No. 2 , 
230-100 yd" —_ 250—20 yd. Pistol targets 
100—200 yd. C-5 100—50 yd. 

20—300 metre international 
Price complete $9.50 Price complete $3.50 











Have you seen our ad in the July 1st issue 
of this magazine? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY 


N 
N. R. A.SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
WOODWARD BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 


bowowowowowooooe 
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A group of El Paso Pa- 
trolmen who know how to 
use their side arms. They 
take regular instruction in 
the use of their revolvers 
under the guidance of a 
Peters representative. Be 
cause’ they have found 
through actual results that 
Peters cartridges are supe- 
rior in every detail they are 
100 per cent users. 








Increasing Police Efficiency 


EGULAR weekly or monthly instruction on the part of patrolmen in the handling and use of 
their side arms is one of the most effective ways of stopping crime. 


Let the word get around in the underworld that every patrolman on the force knows how to 
shoot, and can and will shoot quickly, and you'll soon notice a decrease in holdups and other major 


crimes. 
Such at least has been the experience of New York City, Los Angeles, Toledo, New Orleans, El E> 
Paso and other cities throughout the country which have tried out such a plan of regular and syste- 


matic instruction under the guidance of a Peters expert. Not alone has crime decreased, but the 


morale and efficiency of the force has been greatly strengthened. Peters Cartridges are the 
.) . . . — ‘ F finest revolver loads you can 

The Peters Cartridge Company will be glad to have one of its : :presentatives talk over with you issue to your men. They are 
such a plan of regular weekly or monthly instruction. He will likewise assist you in getting the uniformly loaded by the exclu- 


sive Peters method. The bullet 
is accurately made and _ bal- 


There is no obligation involved in talking the matter over with him. Simply write and we'll ae. ae we en 
ri racy. Peterd pistol and re 


have him call the next time he’s in your vicinity. volver cartridges are the last 
word in efficient shooting re 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY as 
Dept. B-26 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO Los Angeles “ava \_ 45 COLTAUTO 


plan in operation. 


MCSMOKELESS 


BY INVITATION 
MEMeER OF 
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- From .22’s to .45’s 
there’s a 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 








Cartridge for Your Pistol or Revolver 
as well as every Standard Rifle 


| —> Fr every purpose of police or civilian shooting, for indoor or 


outdoor pistol or rifle range, the ‘dependability of WIN- 
| CHESTER World Standard Ammunition is at your com- 
| | a mand. The ammunition that has achieved such popularity and 
success on the rifle ranges also stands ready to deliver WIN- 

CHESTER results for the pistol or revolver shooter. 


i Primed with the far famed WINCHESTER reliable primers, 
loaded with precision to proved standards, WINCHESTER me- 
tallic cartridges offer the maximum in uniform, effective, de- 


Gime pendable ammunition. They are the result of scientific research 


and experiment combined with half a century of practical am- 
munition making experience. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. U. 3. A. 





f POLICE 
Or DEPARTMENTS 


The WINCHESTER Model 97 Riot gun has become part of the equipment of 
many police departments, as well as bank guards, watchmen, express messen- 
gers, sentries, etc., for emergency service. It is a six-shot repeater, shooting a 
spreading buckshot charge that insures load reaching target under almost any 
conditions. 20-inch barrel that permits easy and effective handling. 





For details see dealer in your c.ty or write the company. 
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READ TERMS BEFORE SENDING ORDER 
HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus shoot- 

ing equipment, or the Scquisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion of twenty 
words when his subscription is paid for one year. 
to write or print the text plainly on one side of the paper only, noting 
These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office three weeks 
All words in excess of 20 must 

Cash MUST accompany order. 


thereon the date subscription was paid. 
prior to the following publication date. 
be paid for &t the rate of 5 cents a word. 

Paid Insertions. 
cost of 5 cents a word. 


appearance is desired. 








WANTED 
COLT-BISLEY, flat-top target 
model, .45 frame, caliber, and condi- 
tion not important. Jenning’s Pat. 
Rifles, made by Robbins & Lawrence, 
Windsor, Vermont. S. Harold Croft, 








Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 2-15-27. 
FCR SALE—Silver foxes—the progeny of the 
famous Brunswick strain of Canadian silver foxes. 


Write 
9-1-26 


Noted for their exceptional fur qualities. 
DuBois Silver Fox Co., Inc., DuBois, Pa. 
PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS—Edward C. 
Sasnett. attorney-at-law, and formerly a principal ex 
aminer in the United States Patent Office. Personal 
Service, MeGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 7-15-26 








THE WORLD'S LARGEST DOG KENNEL has 
for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch-dogs, 
automobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 
retrievers and stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbitt Hounds. All 
dogs individually schooled and trained by our fa 
mous canine specialists and shipped on trial. De 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Trained dogs, 
$50.00 to $150.00 each Thoroughbred puppies. 
$15.00 to $35.00 each. Large illustrated catalogue 
10 cents. Oorang Kenne's, Box 19, La Rue, Ohio. 

6-1-27 





IRISH TERRIERS, Game and 


Tough. Raised 
right. Used to children. <A. K. C. Registered. Dr 
7-15-26 


F. G. Dratz, Missoula, Mont 





AUTOMATIC 
cartridges. Ab- 


PRESS 


475-2, 


DOUBLE EX 
EJECTORS. cal. 





RIFLE, 


with 190 


solutely guaranteed, very accurate, 24-inch barrels, 
weight 10 pounds. A real bargain for anybody con 
templating a trip to Africa or India. Price. $300.00. 


New York 


8-1-26 


Capt. J. H. 42nd St.. 


City 


Portugal, 100 F. 





FOR SALE—Guns, new and used: discount to 
members. Gunsmithing, springs, small parts made, 
reasonable prices work guaranteed. Earl J. Rus- 
sell, Monmouth, Tl: 8-15-26 
CARTRIDGES, 
solutely perfect, 
4.000 for $100.00. 
ute process, not a 





45 Colt revovier. smokeless, ab- 
$3.00 per 100; $27.50 per 1,000; 
GUN BLUING, simple 15-min- 
paint, used for years in armo- 
ries, unexcelled, big 4-0z. bottle, $1.25: quart, 
$7.50; gallon, $20.00. MACHINE GUNS. Lewis, 
Maxim, etc.: prices upon request. Pacific Arms 
Corporation, Main P. 0. Box 427, San Francisco, 
Calif. 8-15-26 








$40.00. 25-20 
Newton, Lyman 


.30-06 Winchester, 54. bolt, new, 
Winchester 53, new, $27.00 30 


48. set trigger, like new, $55.00. 44-X Busch tele- 
scone, like new $35.00. .32-20 v 


32-20 Colt “New Army” 
6 in., new. $25.00. Orlen Royce, Seaside, Oregon 
7-15-26 








ATTENTION—New Grag barrels. in the white. 
$10.00. Krag rifles. fine condition, $1000. Reming- 
ton .22 caliber pistols. target sights. Your own de- 
sign grip, $42.50. Ideal loading press, caliber .30 
Krag, $20.00. Your Krag converted to .30-30 Win- 
chester, new barrel, $16.00. ‘‘Albertson’’ of Lewes, 
Delaware. 7-15-26 





FOR SALE OR TRADE 22-32 S. & W., in fine 
r r 


condition, Patridge sights, $20.00. WANT—Colt or 
Reising, in same condition. Roy MeGill, Clovis. 


N. M. 7-15-26 

FOR EXCHANGE—One set 31 volumes of Wer- 
ner's 20th Century edition Encyclonedia Brittanica, 
cloth bownd, in fine condition. WANT—New Model 
Colt's Auto. .45 or 1895 Winchester snorting model 
405 or .30-40. H. F. Turk, Clay City, Mlinois 


7-15-26 





Non-subscribers or those who have alread 
of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these columns at & 
No advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. 
They should be in the publication office three weeks prior to the time 


It is necessary only 


made use 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One 30 in. L. C. Smith, 
12 ga. ejectors, Lyman sights, right %, left full, fine 
shape, $50.00. One 7m.m. 24 in Mauser, with new 
barrel fitted and chambered by Niedner, ivory bead 
and aperture rear, 7% Ibs., $50.00. One .25-35 Win- 
chester, half oct. barrel, half magazine with full set 
Ideal tools and gas-check mould, $25.00. One new, 
in factory grease, 1873 .44-40 octagon 20 in. rifle, 
$20.00. 600 .50-70 etgs. @ 75c. per 20, 260 .44-60 
patched, .75c. per 20, 120 .44-77 patched, $1.00 per 


20, 60 45 2 6/10 in. Sharps, $1.00 per 10. WANT 
—Win. trap or Tour. A-5, or good hunting scope, 
good6-power prism binocular, Bisley cheap, if blue. 


C. L. Eimer, Box 77, Quemado, New Mexico, 7-15-26 





NEW AND USED GUNS, 
supplies for reloading. Send stamps for my list of 
bargains. New Winchester .30-30 Carbines, while 
they last $28.00. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 7-15-26 


Loading Tools and all 





FOR SALE—.38 Smith & Wesson Special, Round 
Butt Military and Police 4 in. barrel with holster, 
new, never shot, $20.00. .32-44 Swith & Wesson 
Revolving Rifle, $12.50. Whitney Repeater double 
set trigger, $10.00. Henry Repeater, $12.50. Model 
66 Winchester Carbine, $5.00. Model 73 Winchester 
.22 Short, $4.00. 4 light action Winchester S. S. 
.22 and .25 center fire, barrels pitted, $5.00 each. 
Model 1881 Marlin .45-70, $6.00. Beaumont Re- 
peater, $4.00. Springfield, Spencer, Maynard & 
Wesson Carbines, $3.00. Remington Civil War Mus- 
kets, $3.00 each. 8 m.m. Mannlicher, stock remodeled 
to sporter, new barrel, $12.50. Argentine 7.65 m.m. 
Mauser, fine, $10.00. Merwin & Hurlburt. old model, 


44 S. A. $3.50. Ballard 44 plain action, single 
t-igger, barrel pitted, $8.00. E. K. Ripley. 4401 


Alaska Street, Seattle, Washington. 7-15-26 





FOR SALE—Fine .22 caliber telescove rifle We 
offer a high-grade B. S. A. Model, .22 L. R. caliber 
target rifle, with 4%4-X Zeiss scone. This rifle has 
interchangeable globe find knife-blade front sights, 
open rear and adjustable peep sights, besides tele- 
scope. Most rigid telescope. mounting possible, but 
can be removed instantly. The scope itself has ‘von- 
derful illumination. It is a Zeiss. Nuff said. Mar- 
tini hammerless action. with easy take-down_ for 
cleaning. 27-inch Krupp steel barrel. Fine Euro- 
vean walnut stock. Sling swivels and strap. The 
last word in a fine, super-accurate § .22. Price, 
$59.50. Sent on receipt of $5.00 check or M. O., 
with examination privilege. W. Kimball, 38 South 
Street, Boston. 7-15-26 





WANTED—LIVE ANIMALS OF ALL KINDS. 
For Sale—Tame, talking parrots singing canaries. 
Fine bred dogs and pets. Circu'ars, Detroit Bird 


Store, Detroit Michigan 7-15-26 








FOR SALE—Checkering tools, $5.00 a set. Three 
double row spacers, fine, medium, coarse. One double 


end cutter, bent Swiss file for finishing, flexible 
straight edge, instructions as to use of tools. Guar- 


anteed. Purchase price will be refunded on any set 
if not satisfactory find returned to me. R. J. Sny- 
der, Box 23, Pine Castle, Florida (formerly of Union, 
Ae 7-15-26 
Reising .22 Automatic Target Pistol 
ker & nower telescone, cross 





TRADE 
perfect condition, for Fe 








wire, perfect condition. V. E. Chalfant, Le Rov, 
Ohio. 7-15-26 

SALE 30-06 Springfield National Match, extra 
selected, star-gauged King’s gold bead front sight. 


New from Springfield Armory Price $50.00.  Re- 
mit by express or postal money order. Shipped ex 
press prepaid, with star-gauge record and test target 





Geo. W. Leas, Hudson, Michigan. 7-15-26 
FOR SALE—No. 1 Grade Ithaca, 12 ga. double 
barrel, Automatic ejector, 5 navy sights. Fine out- 


side, new inside, sole leather case, $40.00. C L 
Venard, 118% N. 8th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 7-15-26 
<ecrnissasns seeipeinsinicneaneiteiSele 


SELL—Stevens Rifle. tiv-up action. : Relined _ by 
Diller. .22 caliber, $10.00. Fred Wichman Fort 
Atkinson, Iowa. 7-15-26 
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DO YOU 


KNOW that we make complete flint- 
locks! Also make, match, or repair broken or mis- 
sing parts of old firearms of all descriptions. Finest 
of workmanship. Reasonable prices. Wm. Ball, Jr., 
West Chester, Pa. 7-15-26 





SHARPS—Spotless No. 3 Winchester .30 in bar- 
rel, half octagon, chambered for the .40-90, 3% in. 
Sharps shell; 137 Sharps .4090, 3% in. shells, all in 


perfect condition. Part of them have never been 
fired. Ideal No. 3 tool for Gbove. Sell the lot for 
best cash offer. Robinson, Box 618, San Bruno, 
California. 7-15-26 





FOR SALE—Krag Carbine barrel and receiver in 
good condition. Will fit 1899 and 1898 stock, $4.00. 
Lyman 48 receiver sights with tap, drill and disc, 
$9.50 postpaid. Ideal reloading tool for .32 S. & W., 
in new condition, $2.25. Colts Auto, Pistol .32 cal., 
in perfect condition, with 50 cartridges, $15.00. A 





permit from the police or sheriff is requested. Arthur 
E. Anderson, R. No. 1, Fullerton, N. D. 7-15-26 
: PURE BRED FEMALE RUSSIAN’ WOLF- 
HOUND, $30.00, OR TRADE for good wall tent. 
Lester Pape, Daniel, Wyoming. 7-15-26 





5-POWER BELDING & MULL TARGET SCOPE 
AND MOUNTS, $37.50. Trade for late Match 
Springfield, ’06 Winchester 54, latest .45 Colts Auto., 
Carl Zeiss 7-power Binoctar binoculars. Norman 
M. Hill, Box 27, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE—3-A Graflex, rebuilt by makers, with 
autographic attachment and Goertz-Dogar F 6 lens 
with carrying case, practically new. Price $85.00. 
Also a .32 Risley Target Rifle with te’escope; price, 
$35.00 Dr. J. R. Care, Norristown, Pa. 











WANTED—One case of .45 cal. Automatic am- 


munition. One ease of Krag .30-40 ammunition. 
One case .30-06 ammunition. One Ideal No. 10, 
.45 ecal., reloading tool. One 40 or 45-X Scope. 
Lee W. Siegel, 484 Hendee St., Elgin, Ill. 7-15-26 





FOR SALF—Fox Terrier, five years. Also July 


fox hound, eight months. Males, $100.00 each. 
Boss Moore, Worthington, Ind. 7-15-26 





FOR SALF ONLY—.303 Savage, model 1899, ab- 
solutely brand new, never fired First M. O. for 
$30.00 takes it. Geo. L. Jacobsen, 4017 Central St.. 
Kansas City, Mo. 7-15-26 





EXCHANGE—.32-40 Remington Martini and 
mold WANT—11-A Remington auto. or Fecker 
scope. C. L. Mericle, Vaughnsville, Ohio. 7-15-26 





FOR SALE—Winchester .38-40, round model 73, 
new barrel, good condition, $14.00. Stevens Ideal, 
rebored to .25-20 S. G. good condition, $8.50. Both 





far $20.00. Dr. G. H. Parmenter, Beecher City. 
Ti. 7-15-26 
FOR SALE—Rifles as follows: Winchester sin- 


gle, .40-90-370. 50 factory cartridges, 100 empties, 


comp'ete reloading outfit. two molds. $35.00. Win- 
chester single. .50-100-450. with shells and reload- 
ing outfit. $22.00 Remington single, .44-90-550 


straight, 34-inch barrel, 50 solid head cartridges, no 
sights, $25.00 Stevens single, 44%. .38-55, car- 
tridges and complete reloading outfit with two molds, 


$20.00. 110 rounds .28-30-120 cartridges, $10.00, 
prepaid. Large quitantity .25-25 Stevens cartridges, 
21.50 box of 20. All rifles perfect inside. WANT— 
Ideal Handbook and gun catalogues, 1890 or older. 
C. L. Curtis, 585 East Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 

7-15-26 





WANTE D—Savage, lever, .300, good. Sell—1873 





.44 Winchester. good except fair barrel, $8.00. FE. 
L. Bergquist, Pitchfork, Wyo. 7-15-26 

WANTED—One old style “Game Getter.” Bar- 
rel not important Must be cheap. Also loading 
tool for 30-06. E, A. Grayot, 807 E. 3rd St. Cull- 
man, Ala. 7-15-26 
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FOR SALE—.32-20 S. & W. square butt, 6-inch 
barrel, in gun crank condition, with three-pound 
factory trigger-pull and holster; cost $36.00;. take 
$24.00 delivered. Lefevre double-barrel hammeriess 
.410 gauge, absolutely perfect inside and out, with 
canvas case and jointed cleaning rod; outfit cost 
$31.00; take $22.00. Stevens Favorite with ivory 
front, leaf rear and tang peep, inside barrel perfect, 
outside worn, waterproof canvas case; cost $15.00; 
take $8.00. Colt Navy, 7%-inch barrel, nickeled, 
good shooting order, $6.50. H. N. Spencer, 1601 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 7-15-26 


FOR SALE—.30-40 Model 1895 Winchester rifle; 
inside barre! perfect, outside shows scabbard wear; 
sto.k slightly scratched; $30.00. .30-06 Winches- 
ter carbine, same as above, except inside of barrel 
very slightly roughened; still accurate for hunting; 
$30.00. WANT—.25 Niedner barrel for Spring- 
field or barrel chambered for .250-3,000 Savage to 
fit Springfield action; must be in perfect condition 
and cheap. R. B. Sisk, Iowa Park, Texas. 7-15-26 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Fine Waterproof 
Air Mattress Sleeping Bag, made special order, snap 
buttons all around. large head flap; nearly new; 
$56.00; sell $35.00. Zeiss prism binoculars, 
Delactis model, with case; new; cost $92.00; 
$69.00. Hand-made flap holster, rawhide laced for 
-22 Reising or Cot; another for large .45 revolver; 
new; cost $8.50 each; sell both $8.50. WANT— 
Reisings, all Colt autos., except .25, .32, .380, Ste- 
vens Diamond, etc. All must be perfect, priced 
right. Send stamp with inquiry. L. W. Warnken, 
Adrian, Mo. 


FECKER TARGET SCOPE—New, in case. $20.00. 
Sell or trade for hunting scope. M. Soley, Eldridge, 
California. 7-15-26 


FOR SALE OF TRADE—Model 55 Winchester 
-30-30, Lyman sights, fine condition; $25.00 cash 
or $35.00 trade. Also .38-40, 7% barrel, and cyl- 
inder, very good condition, for S. A. Colts, also new 
back strap. F. C. Ness, Philipsburg, Pa. 7-15-26 


FOR SALE—New L. C. Smith hammer gun, 12 
ga., fitted with Jotsam recoil pad; $24.00. .38-55 
Winchester carbine, good condition, $10.00. Colts 
.45 New Service, 5%, with new Government hol- 
ster, excellent condition, $10.50. Chas. De Golier, 
Clayton, Wis. 7-15-26 


GET YOUR BLUE FOX PUPS from Preu 
schoff Brothers. Breeders of choice Blue Foxes. 
Petersburg, Alaska. 7-15-26 


TRADE—Colt .22 target for .32-20 Colt Police 
Special with 4-inch barrel. Wil buy Sharps Rifles. 
W. H. Lenneville, Dickinson, N. Dak. 7-15-26 

FOR SALE—.32-20 Colt revolver, with open hol- 
ster. .25 Colt Automatic pistol. Both excellent 
condition. Best cash offer takes guns. J. ; 
Fredericks, 46 W. Water St., Lock Haven, Pa. 


7-15-26 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Weiss 7x25 Alpine 
Stereo Binocular. Factory condition. Mr. Mce- 
Nair, 410 Steel Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


THE O’HARE MICROMETER 


Place your order now. If it’s your hope to improve 
your shooting, to do so it’s necessary to use this 
micrometer. All of the great record scores made 
with the Springfield Rifle much is responsible in 
using the O'Hare Mick. 

SEND for my latest ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
and Price List. 


I am always adding new articles to interest Rifle 
men. 
P. J. O'HARE 


552 Irvington Ave. 
P. O. SO. ORANGE, N. J. 





Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. 
Apply SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft 
oan easy—thoroughly waterproof—takes and 
holds brilliant shine—not oily or greasy. SEK 
is not impaired by use or age; is permanent. 
Can treats 2 pairs men’s shoes, Postpaid $0.50. 


Other SEK waterproofing products are: 


Sport-SEK ‘or Clothing.......Per Qt. $1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots........Per Pt. $1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops.....Per Qt. $2.00 
Can-Va-S 2K for Tents........Per Gal. $2.50 


Write for interesting literature FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. {2vi2¢i2” 
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This Combination of Gun and Scope Available 
Under Our New Plan of Easy Payments 








B. & M. NEW T. H. MOUNT AND HUNTING SCOPE ON NEW REMINGTON 
MODEL 30 EXPRESS 


— 


anes 


NEW REMINGTON EXPRESS MODEL WITH B. & M. SLEEVE SIGHT AND 
HUNTING SCOPE 
On top of its many outstanding features this is the Modern Bolt Action cor- 
rectly designed for scope sighting with a real HUNTING TELESCOPE. 





New B. & M. 
Sleeve Sight As 
Adapted to Rem- 
ington Express 
Model. 


This sight is ab- 
solutely rigid, 
does not move 
in firing, correct 
distance from eye 
and locks posi- 
tively against 
accident or med- 


zee 


Price for either model Remington, bolt action 
Price for 1903 or 1922 Springfield 


All our Scopes sold on time terms. Write for particulars. 


Belding & Mull, Inc., “papier pe" 































The newest member of the 
famous Lyman “48” family— 


the 48 R 













The Lyman 48R 
Micrometer Windgauge Re- 
ceiver Sight for the Remington 30 


The receiver of the Remington 30 Express Rifle is 
tapped and drilled ready for the 48 R sight. Click ad- 
justment changes point of impact % inch at 100 yards. The sight 
is easily attached in front of the bolt, but conveniently close to 
the eye. Distance between No. 48 R and Front Sight, 26 inches, 
compared to distance between factory sights, 16% inches. Order 
a Lyman No. 26 gold or ivory bead front sight with the 48 R. Furnished with disc. 
Price, $11.50 complete. Front Sight No. 26, $1.00. For hunting or target shooting. 












No. 48 B.S.A. 
No. 48M 
For B. S. A. Model Match 4 
Rifle No. 12, .22 cal. Allows 
for cleaning of gun _ from 
breech. Does not interfere with 





_For Mauser Rifles, @nd other 
rifles with Mauser action. 
Click and graduation adjust- 
ments for windage Gnd eleva- No. 48W 





teles » si 5¢ ri : A F : 
No. 48 a a aa ae bee with tion give change of point of A popular sight for a popu- 
With turn-down peep, also disc eh oh y~ dle 7 oe 2 _—- lar new rifle, the Winchester 
i ired. F i tar- Aper s built-in turn- hae il : 
if desire For hunting and tar tome OC — down peep. Price, $11.00. Disc Model 54 in either .270 or .30 


hooting. F Springfield 3 " i" " 
i yy “Model 10- “9 equipment on Springfield 1922 extra, 50c. Tap and drill, 50c, Govt. '06 calibers. Located on 
.280, Lee Enfield, B. S. A. .22 M-1, .22 cal. rifle. if desired. left of receiver, which is tapped 
and drilled for mounting. Aper- 


cal. sporting, and Rifles with 

ae “ohn — Lyman offers shooters the most complete ture does not have built-in, turn- 
slide regularly furnished, $11.00. sight service in the world. Sights for down peep. Wind gauge scale 
Specify disc, 50c; tap and drill ° ll . “ in front of aperture. Price with 
if desired, 50c. practica y every American or foreign gun dise, $11.50. 


Complete Lyman Sight Catalog Sent on Receipt of Ten Cents 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 











“Save the Colors 


F any regiment was ever “out of luck” it was the Eighth 
U. S. Infantry at the outbreak of the Civil War. 


Stationed near San Antonio, Texas, at the beginning of hostil- 
ities in 1861, surrounded by the enemy in overwhelming num- 
bers, capture was inevitable. But the battle-scarred regimental 
colors, carried by the Eighth through the Mexican War! They 
must be saved at all costs! 


The Sergeant-major Joseph K. Wilson and a heroic Corporal, 
John C. Hesse, volunteered to carry them to safety. Wrapping 
them about their bodies beneath their blouses they stole 
through the enemy’s lines. Mile after mile through a country 
bristling with hostile troops and inhospitable natives, they 
traveled until they had quitted the state. 


Then a hazardous trip northward to present the sacred em- 
blems to the President at Washington. Again the motto of the 
Eighth—“Patriae Fidelitas’—was upheld. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 
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